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AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


OF THE 


PROCEEDINGS AT THE SIXTH ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., DECEMBER 28-31, 1889. 


THE American Historical Association was organized at 
Saratoga, in 1884, with only forty members, for the promo- 
tion of historical studies. In six years this Society has 
grown, by a process of historical selection, to a membership 
of six hundred and twenty, with one hundred life members. 
At the sixth annual meeting, which was held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., from the 28th to the 31st of December, 1889, 
there were present eighty-seven members, the largest at- 
tendance in the history of the Association. 

The following is an alphabetical list of members present: 
Charles Kendall Adams, President; Herbert B. Adams, 
Secretary ; Prof. H. C. Adams, Ann Arbor; Dr. Cyrus 
Adler, of Baltimore; Miss Maria Weed Alden, New York; 
Dr. Charles M. Andrews, Bryn Mawr; Dr. W. G. Andrews, 
Guilford, Conn. ; Dr. E. M. Avery, Cleveland ; Prof. Simeon 
E. Baldwin, New Haven; Dr. Frederic Bancroft, Librarian 
of the State Department ; Hon. George Bancroft, ex-Presi- 
dent of the Association; Gen. William Birney, Washing- 
ton; Prof. Edward S. Bourne, Adelbert College, Cleveland ; 
Henry E. Bourne, Norwich Academy; Dr. Clarence W. 
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Bowen, New York; Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, Baltimore ; 
Prof. George L. Burr, Cornell University; Prof. Howard 
W. Caldwell, University of Nebraska; Gen. Henry B. Car- 
rington, of Boston; Judge Mellen Chamberlain, of Boston; 
the Rev. Thomas S. Childs, D.D., Washington ; A. Howard 
Clark, U.S. National Museum; Mendes Cohen, Secretary of 
the Maryland Historical Society; W. V. Cox, U.S. National 
Museum ; Major-Gen. George W. Cullum, U. S. Army, New 
York; Prof. R. H. Dabney, University of Virginia; Gen. 
Charles W. Darling, Secretary of the Oneida Historical So- 
ciety ; Llewellyn Deane, Washington ; Dr. Wm. A. Dunning, 
Columbia College; Paul Leicester Ford, Brooklyn; Mrs. 
Olivia M. Ford, Washington; Dr. E. M. Gallaudet, President 
National Deaf-Mute College; Dr. G. Brown Goode, Assistant 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution; A. A. Graham, 
State Historical Society, Columbus; Judge Alexander B. 
Hagner, Washington ; Charles H. Haskins, Baltimore ; Prof. 
Paul Haupt, Baltimore ; Gen. Joseph Hawley, U.S. Senate ; 
Col. John Hay, Washington ; Hon. Wm. Wirt Henry, Rich- 
mond, Vice-President of the Association; Hon. George F. 
Hoar, U.S. Senate; Prof. F. H. Hodder, Cornell University ; 
Roswell Randall Hoes, U.S. Navy; Hon. John Jay, Vice- 
President of the Association; Rear-Admiral Thornton A. 
Jenkins, U. S. Navy, Washington; Miss Elizabeth Bryant 
Johnston, Washington ; Hon. Horatio King, Washington ; 
John A. King, President New York Historical Society ; Mrs. 
Martha J. Lamb, Editor of Magazine of American History ; 
Edward G. Mason, President Chicago Historical Society ; 
Prof. O. T. Mason, U. S. National Museum; John H. T. 
McPherson, Baltimore; Gen. R. D. Mussey, Washington ; 
Judge Charles A. Peabody, New York ; Prof. John Pollard, 
Richmond; Dr. William F. Poole, Librarian Newberry 
Library, Chicago; the Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D., President 
Howard University; James F. Rhodes, Esq., Cleveland; 
Theodore Roosevelt, Civil Service Commission, Washington; 
Gen. Rufus Saxton, Washington; Dr. Walter B. Scaife, Balti- 
more ; James Schouler, Esq., Boston; Prof. Austin Scott, 
Rutgers College; Wm. Henry Smith, President Associated 
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Press, New York; Dr. Freeman Snow, Harvard University; 
A. R. Spofford, Library of Congress; Dr. Charles J. Stillé, 
Philadelphia; Henry Stockbridge, Esq., Baltimore; George 
H. Stone, Esq., Cleveland; Henry Strong, Esq., Washington ; 
John Osborne Sumner, Harvard University; Dr. Joseph 
Meredith Toner, Library of Congress; Prof. Wm. P. Trent, 
University of the South; President Lyon G. Tyler, William 
and Mary College; John Martin Vincent, Johns Hopkins 
University ; Mrs. Ellen Harden Walworth, Washington ; 
President Ethelbert D. Warfield, Miami University; J. E. 
Watkins, U. S. National Museum ; Wm. B. Weeden, Presi- 
dent Historical Association, Brown University; President 
James C. Welling, Columbian University; ex-President 
Andrew D. White, Cornell University ; W. W. Willoughby, 
Johns Hopkins University ; Gen. James Grant Wilson, New 
York; Prof. Thomas Wilson, U.S. National Museum; Dr. 
Justin Winsor, Librarian Harvard University; James A. 
Woodburn, Johns Hopkins University; Gen. Marcus J. 
Wright, War Records Office, Washington. 

The headquarters of the Association in Washington were 
at the Arlington Hotel. Three morning sessions, Saturday, 
Monday, and Tuesday, were held from 10:30 to 1 o’clock at 
the National Museum, by permission of the Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and three evening sessions on the 
same days, from 8 to Io P.M., in the large lecture hall of the 
Columbian University, by invitation of President James C. 
Welling. Sunday and the afternoon hours were free for 
social purposes. On Monday, from 4 to 7 o'clock, a tea 
was given to the members of the Association and their 
friends by Mr. and Mrs. Horatio King, 707 H Street, and 
on Tuesday afternoon, at the same hours, Mrs. Walworth 
extended to the Association a like courtesy at her new 
home, 1300 L Street. By invitation of the board of man- 
agement our members enjoyed the privileges of the Cosmos 
Club during the four days’ sojourn in Washington. Every 
evening after adjournment of the formal session of the 
Association at the Columbian University there was a social 
re-union at the Cosmos Club. On Monday afternoon and 
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Tuesday morning, by invitation of the librarian, Dr. Ban- 
croft, parties of historical students and specialists visited 
the State Department for an examination of the interesting 
archives there preserved. 

The Convention opened Saturday morning, December 
28th, in the large lecture hall of the National Museum. 
The walls were decorated with the Catlin collection of 
Indian portraits, with pictures of Pueblos and Cliff dwell- 
ers, and with the busts of American statesmen. The room 
was admirably suited to the purposes of the Association. 
The curators of the Museum had introduced a number of 
cases for the display of interesting historical relics, books, 
manuscripts, etc., which attracted much attention on the 
part of the members as they entered or left the hall. 
The first paper presented at the morning session was by 
Prof. George L. Burr, of Cornell University, who has in his 
immediate charge the excellent historical library of ex- 
President Andrew D. White. The subject of Mr. Burr’s 
paper was “‘ The Literature of Witchcraft,”’ for the illustra- 
tion of which ample materials had been found in Mr. White's 
library. The literature of witchcraft includes perhaps a 
thousand volumes. The earliest were written in the fif- 
teenth century, and their authors were Dominicans of the 
Inquisition. They regarded the subject as an old one, In- 
deed, the Church had always fought against magic. She 
had taught that the gods of the pagans were devils and that 
those who worshipped them were sorcerers. The belief in 
Satan was developed by medizval monks and the Church 
fathers, reinforced by Byzantine speculation. Belief in the 
Devil's activity in this world was elaborated by scholasti- 
cism into a system, of which the whole literature of witch- 
craft is but a broken reflection. To detect and punish the 
servants of Satan was the work of the Inquisition and the 
persecutors of witchcraft in England and New England. 

The second paper of Saturday morning’s session was ‘‘ A 
Catechism of the Revolutionary Reaction,’’ by ex-President 
Andrew D. White. In his preface to this paper Mr. White 
called attention to the fact that while studies of the French 
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Revolution in Europe have been developed to an enormous 
extent there has been no corresponding treatment, indeed no 
adequate study of the reaction after the various revolutions. 
Mr. White's paper was a contribution to such a history. His 
essay was based upon a very rare and curious little book 
which he obtained at Sorrento three years ago. The book 
was a wonderfully well-argued and well-written catechism 
by the Archbishop of Sorrento, who was placed by the King 
of the Two Sicilies, about 1850, at the head of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction at Naples, and also made the 
tutor of the young prince. It contains the most amazing 
declarations of war against modern civilization, and indeed 
against nearly every thing moral, political, or social which 
the nineteenth century regards as a landmark of progress. 
It argues with wonderful force that the King is not bound 
by any oath that he may have sworn to maintain a constitu- 
tion, and urges with extreme cleverness all the arguments 
in support of absolute government. Mr. White took up 
several chapters of this remarkable catechism and gave in 
detail the argument in each. 

The third paper was by Herbert Elmer Mills, Instructor 
in History, Cornell University, on “ The French Revolution 
in San Domingo.” In 1789, San Domingo was by far the 
most important of the colonies of France. Commercially 
it was prosperous, but its population was divided into the 
Creole planters, the free “ people of color,’’ and the slaves, 
by far the most numerous class. Government was in the 
hands of the French Minister of Marine, and was adminis- 
tered by a Governor and an Intendant. The people had 
no political privileges, and this fact had long irritated the 
Creoles. At the first announcement of the approaching 
meeting of the States-General in France, the people of San 
Domingo took measures to secure representation, hoping 
thereby to win for themselves the control of the island. 
Delegates were chosen, but a careful study shows that the 
assemblies which elected them were widely scattered and 
by no means represented the entire body of the planters. 
At first the representatives were given a seat but nota 
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voice among the Third Estate; but before the end of 1789 
they had won recognition as entitled to six votes in the 
National Assembly. Meantime the free people of color in 
San Domingo had not been idle. Their representatives 
also appeared at the National Assembly and claimed seats. 
It has been assumed by historians that these representatives 
were actually elected in the island and sent to Paris, but 
the truth is that they were chosen merely by members of 
this caste who were residents of Paris. No place was 
granted them in the National Assembly. Of course 
neither emancipation nor representation of the servile 
class was thought of either by the whites or free people 
of color in San Domingo. 

The last paper of the morning session was read by Clarence 
W. Bowen on a newly discovered manuscript called Remi- 
niscences of the American War of Independence, by Lud- 
wig Baron von Closen, Aid to Count de Rochambeau. This 
manuscript was found in the early part of the year 1889 
among the archives of the Von Closen family in their castle 
in Bavaria. A translation was sent to Mr. Bowen, who read 
brief extracts. Ludwig Baron von Closen, the author, was 
born August 14, 1755, and in his early years entered the 
French military service. On the arrival of the French expe- 
dition in Newport, R. I., in 1780, he was made Aid to Count 
de Rochambeau, commander of the expedition. Previously 
he had been captain in the regiment Royal Deux Ponts. On 
returning to France in 1783, Von Closen received from Louis 
XVI. the Order of Legion of Honor and the Order for Merit, 
and in 1792 was informed of his election, with the permis- 
sion of the King of France, to the Order of the Cincinnati. 
He died in 1830. In his reminiscences he speaks of his 
visits to John Hancock of Massachusetts, Jonathan Trum- 
bull of Connecticut, and Thomas Jefferson of Virginia. 
He conducted Washington from the Hudson River to 
Rochambeau at Newport. He reports the conferences be- 
tween Washington, Rochambeau, Lafayette, and De Grasse 
near Yorktown. His visit to Mrs. Washington at Mount 
Vernon, a ball he gave at Baltimore, and visits to other 
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sections of the country are described by Von Closen in the 
most charming manner. His reminiscences are full of his- 
torical interest, and are an important addition to the litera- 
ture of the French in America during the Revolutionary 
War. 

The evening session on Saturday began promptly at 
eight o’clock at the Columbian University, with the Hon. 
John Jay, of New York, presiding. Ina brief but compre- 
hensive sketch Mr. Jay reviewed the work of the morning 
session and then introduced President Adams, who de- 
livered an interesting inaugural address upon “ The Recent 
Historical Work of the Universities.” He said that the 
first distinct professorship of history was established at 
Harvard University in 1839 for Jared Sparks. At Yale, as 
at other American colleges, history was long taught by 
means of text-books without much real enthusiasm. A 
great advance was made when Andrew D. White, fresh from 
original studies in France and Germany, entered upon an 
historical professorship in 1857 at the University of Michi- 
gan. From that institution President White’s influence 
was transmitted to Cornell University, which developed 
the first distinct professorship of American history. Sena- 
tor Hoar, after President Adams’ address, called attention 
to the fact that Jared Sparks’ lectures at Harvard Univer- 
sity were largely upon American subjects, and were at the 
same time original contributions to American history. Mr. 
Adams reviewed the progress of historical science in the 
various countries of Europe, including Great Britain, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Italy, Germany, and France. His conclusion 
was, that the best advantages for historical study are now 
to be found in the schools of Paris, and that before the 
achievements of European universities American scholars 
find more to encourage humility than pride. Remarks 
were made upon President Adams’ paper by President 
White. Professor Austin Scott, of Rutgers College, justly 
called attention to the work of the smaller colleges in 
America and to the services of the late Professor Allen, of 
the University of Wisconsin, who was one of the most 
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critical scholars and ablest teachers of history in this 
country. 

After the inaugural address, Mendes Cohen, Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Maryland Historical Society, gave an 
interesting account of the discovery of the Calvert papers 
in England, and of their recent publication in Baltimore. 
He exhibited to the Association the first volume, which has 
just appeared from the press. Mr. Cohen's statement of 
the progress of an important work undertaken by a State 
historical society perhaps foreshadows similar reports that 
may be presented at future meetings by delegates from the 
various historical societies of the United States and of 
Canada. 

The Association re-assembled Monday morning, Decem- 
ber 30th, at half-past ten, in the National Museum, Presi- 
dent Adams in the chair. The first paper was on “The 
Origin and Early History of our National Scientific In- 
stitutions,” by Dr. G. Brown Goode, Assistant Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution. Dr. Goode reviewed the 
entire history of scientific and philosophical societies in this 
country, and gave special attention to the development of 
literary and scientific institutions in the city of Washington. 
He called attention to the fact that, as early as 1775, when 
Washington was in his camp at Cambridge, Major Blodgett 
said to him that a national university ought to be erected 
in which the youth of the whole country might receive in- 
struction. Washington replied: “Young man, you are a 
prophet, inspired to speak what I am confident will one day 
be realized.” Dr. Goode pointed out the various tendencies 
toward the development of a larger scientific and intellec- 
tual life in the Federal City. He traced the history of its 
various institutions of iearning, including the Columbian 
University, the American Academy of Sciences, and the 
Smithsonian Institution, with which the American Histori- 
cal Association was allied by Act of Congress approved 
January 4, 1889. 

The next paper was on “ The Development of International 
Law as to Newly Discovered Territory,” by Dr. Walter B. 
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Scaife, Reader on Historical Geography in the Johns Hop- 
kins University. His paper opened with a brief sketch of 
the policy of the Roman See as the arbiter of Europe, from 
the eleventh to the fifteenth century. Dr. Scaife showed 
that the Bulls of Alexander VI., dividing the non-Christian 
world between Spain and Portugal, were not manifestations 
of an unheard-of presumption, but were the natural out- 
growth of precedent conditions. But this authority was 
now rejected, and was replaced by the rule of force. Mean- 
time, international law had started on its career to try to 
persuade men to be governed by reason rather than by force ; 
and ever striving toward the ideal, but keeping the practi- 
cal in mind, it advanced in the course of two centuries and 
a half to the formulation of rules of action, high in their 
aim and still practicable in their application. During this 
time the practice of nations was undergoing also modifica- 
tions. Spain, finding the Pope’s authority rejected by 
other Powers, set up the right of possession by discovery ; 
but in this England was at least her equal, inasmuch as 
her representative had seen the mainland of the Western 
continent before any Spaniard. England advanced also 
this theory as long as it answered her purpose, then turned 
to another, viz., that actual occupation is necessary to effect 
a complete title. Finally, during the present decade, a 
union has been made of practice and theory in the formation 
of the Congo State; and rules have been formulated and 
adopted by the Great Powers for the future regulation of 
national action in the matter. The whole subject goes to 
show the value of forming correct scientific theories as to 
the affairs of men, even when apparently there is the least 
hope of their ever being realized ; that they do have effect on 
the practices of mankind, and that a time will come when 
they will be recognized as the true standard of action. 

An important contribution to fost-bellum historical liter- 
ature was a paper on “ The Impeachment and Trial of Presi- 
dent Johnson,” by Dr. Wm. A. Dunning, of Columbia 
University, New York. The points which he considered were 
three: first, the causes contributing to the impeachment 
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proceedings; second, the issues involved in the impeach- 
ment by the House; and third, the issue involved in the 
trial by the Senate. The causes which seem to have been 
peculiarly efficient were the personality of Johnson and his 
theory of reconstruction. There were three different at- 
tempts at impeachment in the House. It was the President’s 
removal of Stanton in apparent defiance of the tenure-of- 
office act that precipitated the final impeachment. Before 
the Senate the most important question really answered 
was, whether the Senate could be viewed as a court 
proper or not. The radicals said no. The Senate’s action, 
however, favored the contrary opinion. With this divided 
sentiment, conviction on any of the numerous charges was 
practically impossible. Article XI., involving the Presi- 
dent’s resistance to reconstruction, was most likely to prove 
successful, but failure to obtain a two-thirds vote on this 
matter was the knell of all impeachment proceedings. Dr. 
Dunning concluded that the framers of our Constitution 
built strongiy in co-ordinating the various departments of 
our government. No circumstances more favorable to 
removing a President from office are likely to arise in the 
future, and the result of the Johnson impeachment was a 
confirmation of the principle asserted by the fathers of the 
Republic. 

The subject of the next paper was “ The Trial and Execu- 
tion of John Brown,” by Gen. Marcus J. Wright, of the 
War Records Office, Washington, D. C. The paper was 
substantially an answer to Dr. H. von Holst’s charges that 
John Brown did not receive a fair trial. General Wright 
reviewed the whole matter from notes and evidences taken 
at the time, and clearly established his thesis that every 
thing was done which the law required. The concluding 
paper of the morning session was “ A Defence of Congres- 
sional Government,” by Dr. Freeman Snow, of Harvard 
University. Dr. Snow said that Americans are now en- 
gaged in drawing comparisons between the English and the 
American Constitutions, and, like Mr. Bagehot, they find 
nearly all the advantages on the side of the English. The 
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multitude, it is said, needs leadership. Hence, if we would 
save our society from disintegration, we must adopt the 
English system of responsible leadership. The error of this 
view, Mr. Snow contended, lies in looking too intently at 
the mere machinery of government, and not at society as a 
whole. The effect of obeying leaders is to take away from 
the masses the habit of thinking for themselves. If our 
government is at any time less efficient or less orderly, it is 
the safest in the -long run, for it develops the capacity for 
self-government among the people. Dependence upon 
leaders, as in the English system, has the opposite effect. 
Too much is expected of popular government. We should 
not expect perfection from an imperfect people. If we want 
more efficient legislation, we must send men to Washington 
for just that purpose. The present condition of our politics 
is largely a legacy left us by the slavery struggle and the 
Civil War. It is an abnormal condition of things and will 
pass away. It is even now on the wane. 

The evening session of Monday was at the Columbian 
University, Judge Chamberlain presiding. The papers were 
devoted to New England and the West. This feature of 
grouping contributions by large subjects, such as European 
History, National History, the North, the West, the South, 
and Historical Science, was generally recognized as a great 
improvement in the arrangement of historical material. The 
first paper of the evening was on “ The Economic and Social 
History of New England, 1620-1789,” by Wm. B. Weeden, of 
Providence. New England communities were founded on 
freehold land tenure ; on a meeting, the local and social ex- 
pression of religious life and family culture ; and on a rep- 
resentative, democratic gathering corresponding to the old 
folk-mote of the Germanic race. Economically New Eng- 
land settlers profited by trade with the Indians through 
wampum. These beads were both jewelry and currency. 
As currency they were redeemable in beaver. When immi- 
gration was checked in 1640, the colonists built ships and 
bartered their own products among themselves. Vessels 
were loaded with fish, and sailed for the West Indies or Eu- 
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rope. Returning they brought iron, cordage, and all the 
goods needed by the new settlements. In this commerce 
the Puritans prayed, labored, and traded. Stephen Win- 
throp wrote to his father, after having sold his wine: 
“Blessed be God, well sold!” Commerce and the fisheries 
were nourished by home products. The New England 
whale fishery began in boats from the shore, and finally 
extended into every sea. The slave-trade and the making 
of rum were important factors in the industrial life of the 
eighteenth century. Even the founder of Faneuil Hall 
helped forward this form of commercial intercourse. Eco- 
nomic history is the basis of political life. No grand theory 
of government caused our American colonies to form a 
republic. The economic resistance of strong citizens to 
stamp acts and other economic grievances won us our 
magnificent rights of freedom, as truly as the charters 
of medizval cities were obtained by purchase. 

Mr. William Henry Smith, President of the Associated 
Press, New York, then read a valuable paper on “ The Corre- 
spondence of the Pelham Family and the Loss of Oswego 
to the British.” Mr. Smith said that the President of the 
Association one year ago forcibly presented the importance 
of governmental aid in the collection of historical records, 
and commended the example of Canada to the attention of 
our legislators. If that admirable address by Dr. Poole 
penetrated to the interior of the Capitol, it would seem to 
have been confined to the subterranean vaults, or buried 
beneath innumerable applications for office. The patriotic 
work of the Dominion of Canada should claim the attention 
of our great republic. Mr. Smith said he was disposed to 
favor an extension of the Canadian Government over the 
United States long enough to inspire our legislators with 
sufficient patriotism to secure the collection and preserva- 
tion of historical manuscripts relating to America. Hethen 
proceeded to illustrate the value of the papers of the Pel- 
ham family which are now accessible, and relate largely to 
American affairs. The entire collection comprises 522 
volumes, 305 of which contain the official correspondence 
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preserved by Thomas Pelham. It is arranged chronologi- 
cally, from 1697-1768, and is especially rich in diplomatic 
papers relating to this country. Mr. Smith’s paper will be 
published in full in the proceedings of the Association, and 
will doubtless be highly suggestive to students of American 
history. 

The next paper was on “ The Early History of the Ballot 
in Connecticut,” by Professor Simeon E. Baldwin, of the 
Law Department of Yale University. The paper was read 
in an impressive manner, and held attention. The profes- 
sor said that election by ballot first appears in American 
history as a constitutional provision, in the Constitution of 
Connecticut of 1639. It was coupled with a system of 
prior official nominations, as regards the “ magistrates,” 
or those who came to form the upper house of the 
Legislature. Twenty were annually nominated, of whom 
twelve only could be elected. The list was arranged by 
the Legislature, on the basis of a previous popular vote, 
and the present incumbents were always put first, in the 
order of their official seniority. Only as these died, or 
refused a renomination, was there practically any chance 
for the election of any of the last eight. The first name on 
the official ticket was always voted on first, and so on; no 
one being allowed to vote for more than twelve. This gave 
great stability to legislation, and was what kept Connecti- 
cut so long subject to a Church establishment. When the 
power of the Federalists had declined everywhere else, it 
was as strong as ever in the upper house. The represen- 
tatives elected semi-annually shared the feeling of the day; 
but the councillors, or “assistants,” stood for that of ten or 
twenty years before. From 1783 to 1801, only one was 
dropped without his consent; and it took a struggle of 
seventeen years longer to give a majority to the “ Tolera- 
tionists” and Jeffersonians. Congressmen were elected in 
a similar manner, and with similar results, down to 1818. 
The Legislature published the nominations (twice as many 
as there were places to fill), and arranged them so that the 
first half—those already in office—were almost invariably 
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re-elected. The Colonial charter of 1662 made no mention 
of the ballot, or of an official ticket, but both had become 
so firmly imbedded in use, that they were read into it, 
between the lines, and stood as fundamental institutions of 
the commonwealth for nearly two hundred years. 

At the close of the evening session, Theodore Roosevelt, 
of the U. S. Civil-Service Commission, gave an ex-tempore 
address upon “ Certain Phases of the Westward Movement 
during the Revolutionary War.” He deplored the igno- 
rance of Western history shown by Eastern historians. He 
likened the ignorance to that of the English regarding 
American history in general. Those who find American or 
Western history uninteresting and unpicturesque have 
only themselves to blame; for the fault lies in the critics, 
and not in the subject-matter, which is as heroic and in- 
spiring as any great chapter in the history of the world. 
Mr. Roosevelt said the great West was won in the midst of 
war and revolution. He gave a graphic picture of the west- 
ward movement of the pioneers and the conquest of the 
Western country from the French and Indians. The mo- 
tives of the first settlers were adventure, better lands, and 
the improvement of material conditions in life. Daniel 
Boone and his followers were joined by various parties of 
hunters. The region of Kentucky, that old hunting-ground 
of Northern and Southern Indians, was successfully occu- 
pied, but only after Lord Dunmore’s war. There was but 
one route to the West, and that lay through the Cumber- 
land Gap, which the frontiersman had to protect. The con- 
quest of the Illinois country was achieved by the expedition 
of George Rogers Clark and the Virginians. Few Revolu- 
tionary heroes deserve more credit than this bold and 
aggressive military leader, who conquered the West for the 
American Republic. Mr. Roosevelt described how govern- 
ment was organized in that Western country upon the basis 
of English institutions, with which the settlers were famil- 
iar. The reproduction of the old English military system 
and of representation based on military districts, with pali- 
saded villages as the primary seats of self-government, is 
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most curious and instructive. The county-type of organi- 
zation was naturally copied by settlers who had come from 
Virginia and the South. The foundation of this great 
Federal Republic was laid by backwoodsmen, who con- 
quered and held the land west of the Alleghanies, and 
thus prepared the way for the continental dominion of the 
English race in America. The westward movement of the 
early pioneers can be best understood in the light of the 
westward march of immigration in our own time. 

A lively discussion followed Mr. Roosevelt's spirited 
presentation of his subject, and exceptions were taken to 
his statement that there were no permanent settlements 
beyond the Alleghanies until after the Revolution. Dr, 
Toner, of the Congressional Library, made a plea for the 
early settlers of the Ohio Valley, and Dr. Stillé, of Phila- 
delphia, and Dr. Poole, of Chicago, entered the lists in 
behalf of numerous local settlements beyond the moun- 
tains. Mr. Roosevelt defended his thesis as a general 
proposition, and Mr. Edward G. Mason, President of the 
Chicago Historical Society, sustained him. 

Tuesday morning the Convention met once more in the 
National Museum, with a large and enthusiastic audience, 
to listen to a series of papers upon Southern history. In 
place of Edward Eggleston’s paper on “ Bacon's Rebellion,” 
which he was prevented from giving, General Henry B. 
Carrington, who had just returned from Montana, spoke of 
“ The Concentration of the Flathead Indians upon the Jocko 
Reservation,” as betokening a better future for a tribe which, 
since the expedition of Lewis and Clark in 1805, has been 
uniformly friendly with the whites. Chief Carlos and every 
member of the tribe had consented to the removal. Their 
lands in the Bitter Root Valley are to be sold for the benefit 
of the Indians to the highest bidder. General Carrington 
maintained that the history of this tribe shows that Christi- 
anity must precede civilization and is essential to Indian 
development. 

“ The Constitutional Aspects of Kentucky’s Struggle for 
Autonomy, 1784-92,”" by Ethelbert D. Warfield, President 
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of Miami University, Oxford, O., was the next theme of 
discussion. As early as 1776 Kentucky began to feel the 
necessity of self-government. In that year George Rogers 
Clark made the first demand for the separation of that 
region from Virginia. The mother colony allowed the 
institution of the county of Kentucky, which concession 
for the time allayed agitation. It broke out again in 1780, 
and soon became chronic. From the year 1784 to 1792, 
when Kentucky was admitted to the Union, no less than 
ten regular conventions were held and several irregular 
assemblies besides, in the interest of self-government for 
Kentucky. The history of the time is one of constant tur- 
moil. Threats of violent separation, both from Virginia and 
the Union, were frequent; and yet not one action of an 
unconstitutional character stains the records of these vari- 
ous conventions. The conservative element was largely 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterian, and it held the balance of power, 
which was always exerted on the side of law and order. 
When the Constitution of the United States came before 
the Virginia Convention, the District of Kentucky voted, 
eleven to three, against adoption. And yet when their own 
convention finally drew up a constitution, it leaned strongly 
toward the Federal instrument. Kentucky shares with Ver- 
mont the honor of first insisting on manhood suffrage. The 
period known as that of the Separatist Movements is one 
of singular self-restraint when viewed on the constitutional 
side. 

The next paper was by President Lyon G. Tyler, of Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., who presented some historical facts from 
the records of William and Mary College, the oldest insti- 
tution of higher education at the South. Mr. Tyler called 
attention to the fact that this venerable institution had 
lately been brought to life by an act of the Virginia General 
Assembly, which appropriates ten thousand a year to the 
support of the college. He traced the historic influence of 
the college upon the university idea in Virginia, and dwelt 
particularly upon the early elective system in vogue at 
Williamsburg. He thought that this system was developed 
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by Jefferson at the University of Virginia, and was not an 
importation from foreign universities. The first law school 
in America was established at William and Mary. The 
professorship of George Wythe was the second law profes- 
sorship in the English-speaking world. Mr. Tyler also 
maintained that the college exercised all the powers of a 
civil-service commission in appointing the county surveyors 
after examination. He described the early discipline of the 
college, and illustrated by extracts from the old treasury 
books the intimate relations between the college and the 
colony. As early as 1779, William and Mary College was 
doing its work by an advanced system of lectures on law, 
medicine, and natural science. 

One of the most important papers presented at the Con- 
vention was on “ Materials for the Study of the Government 
of the Confederate States,” by John Osborne Sumner, a 
graduate of Harvard University. The author said that 
historical attention had been directed almost exclusively 
toward the military operations of the Confederacy, but its 
constitutional and internal history were also of great inter- 
est. Much material for a study of the Confederate Gov- 
ernment was destroyed during the war, and much that has 
been preserved is not yet accessible. We have, however, a 
full series of the statutes, about one hundred and fifty ex- 
ecutive messages, often accompanied by documents, and 
various reports of secretaries and bureaus. There are also 
in print numerous congressional documents, ordinances, 
statutes, and governors’ messages of the several States, 
together with the journals of their legislatures and conven- 
tions. The journals of the Confederate Congress are said 
to be still in existence, but their present place of deposit is 
not known. The Richmond newspapers contained full 
reports of public proceedings, but much business was trans- 
acted in secret, and is little known. The historical material 
actually existing is widely scattered among the public and 
private libraries of the country, and there is as yet no sys- 
tematic bibliography of what has been published. The 
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by the United States Government and now preserved in the 
Treasury Department. It comprises a large portion of the 
correspondence of the Confederate Government with its 
agents abroad and at the North. Other Confederate docu- 
ments are in the custody of the State Department, and 
there are several small collections in private hands. The 
publications of the War Records Office include Confederate 
documents; but the series thus far has been devoted to 
military history. The newspapers of the South in war 
time are a mine of history which has been but little ex- 
ploited. Various magazines were published at the South, 
and two or three illustrated papers appeared at Richmond 
during the war, among them a Southern Punch. A note- 
worthy enterprise of the Confederate Government was the 
publication in London of Zhe Jndex, a weekly review estab- 
lished for the cultivation of friendly relations between 
Europe and the South. Mr. Sumner suggested the organi- 
zation of inquiry with regard to the existence of materials 
for Confederate history. 

The Hon. Wm. Wirt Henry, of Richmond, said that the 
library of the Southern Historical Society in his city was 
the chief Southern repository of collections relating to the 
Civil War and the Confederate States. Dr. J. R. Brackett 
expressed the hope that Mr. Sumner would print, in connec- 
tion with his paper, a full bibliography of the materials which 
he had discovered. Prof. Wm. P. Trent, of the Univer- 
sity of the South, then read some interesting “ Notes on the 
Outlook for Historical Studies in the Southern States.” He 
called attention to the collection of materials for Southern 
history now being made in New York City. He sketched 
the condition of the various State Historical Societies in the 
South, and regretted the great lack of public enthusiasm for 
historical work. He described the existing historical collec- 
tion at Richmond and other places, and gave some account 
of the leading publications and monographs now in prepa- 
ration. Mr. Trent urged that Southern history should be 
more earnestly studied by scholars in all parts of the coun- 
try, and recommended a report of historical progress from 
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the State societies to the American Historical Association. 
Dr. Justin Winsor, Librarian of Harvard University, paid a 
merited tribute to the historical work of Mr. Hannis Tay- 
lor, of Mobile, Alabama, who, isolated from libraries and 
historical associations, had produced a valuable constitu- 
tional history of England. Dr. H. B. Adams emphasized 
Mr. Trent’s idea of the importance of an annual report of 
the work done by State Historical Societies to the Secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution through the medium 
of the American Historical Association. 

The morning session was concluded by a brief and an inter- 
esting paper on “ The Relations of History to Ethnology,” 
by Prof. O. T. Mason, of the National Museum. He showed 
that the student of human culture is constantly a debtor to 
the historian. To illustrate this idea, he spoke of the myth 
of the armadillo. The existence of musical instruments 
bearing the same name among negroes on two continents, 
can be explained historically. The student of ethnology 
spends quite as much time in libraries as in the field. He 
urged the Association to use its influence for the increase of 
the collections in the National Museum. He called atten- 
tion to the motive which governs the operations of the 
ethnological department as entirely in harmony with the 
utterance of President Adams, that all things are now 
studied by the historic method. Professor Mason then 
explained the contents of the Museum cases, which had 
been wheeled into the audience room, to illustrate the 
nature of studies in the history of culture now in progress 
in Washington. 

During the morning session, the venerable historian, 
George Bancroft, now in his ninetieth year, entered the 
hall, and, amid the applause of members of the Associa- 
tion, was escorted to the platform, where, for a few mo- 
ments, he occupied the President’s chair, after he had briefly 
addressed the Society over which he presided three years 
ago. The closing session of this, the most successful meet- 
ing of the American Historical Society, was devoted to 
historical science in general. A special report on the bib- 
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liography of members was made by Paul Leicester Ford, the 
bibliographer of Franklin. A report was read by the Sec- 
retary on “ The Present Condition of Historical Studies in 
Canada,” by George Stewart, Jr., D.C.L., LL.D., President 
of the Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. Mr. 
James Schouler, of Boston, the distinguished author of the 
“ History of the United States,” read a philosophical pa- 
per upon “ The Spirit of Research.” He said research is a 
fitting word to apply to historical studies, for it implies that 
one is not content to skim over the surface of past events, 
but prefers to turn the soil for himself. Space will not per- 
mit even an abstract of Mr. Schouler’s inspiring address, 
nor of Mr. Winsor’s no less suggestive account of “‘ The Perils 
of Historical Study.” The writer of the great “ Narrative 
and Critical History of America ’’ warned the Association 
that history must be continually rewritten, either from new 
developments or from new sources, which keep historical 
study fresh and perennial. Each generation must renew 
the discussion of historical events. Opinions change; and 
the history of opinion about facts is no small part of the 
history of those facts. Mr. Winsor’s paper was discussed 
at some length by Judge Chamberlain, of Boston. The 
last paper of the session was by Worthington C. Ford, edi- 
tor of the new edition of “‘ Washington’s Writings.” Mr. 
Ford spoke of “ The Government as a Guardian of American 
History.” He condemned the past policy of the nation in 
allowing valuable historical papers to pass into private 
keeping rather than into our national archives. He criti- 
cised past and present methods of treating our State 
papers, and made a strong plea for a better system of 
government control in these matters. 

Resolutions of thanks were passed by the Association for 
courtesies received from the Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, the Curators of the National Museum, the 
President of the Columbian University, the Governors of 
the Cosmos Club, the Librarian of the State Department, 
Mr. and Mrs. Horatio King, and Mrs. Walworth of Wash- 
ington. A Committee on the time and place of the next 
meeting reported through Dr. Poole in favor of Washington 
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and of meeting during the Christmas holidays, from the 
28th to the 31st of December, 1890. In behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations, Judge Chamberlain recommended 
the following Board of officers, which was unanimously 
elected: President, Hon. John Jay, New York City; First 
Vice-President, Hon. Wm. Wirt Henry, Richmond, Va.; 
Second Vice-President, James B. Angell, LL.D., President 
University of Michigan ; Treasurer, Dr. Clarence W. Bowen, 
New York; Secretary, Dr. H. B. Adams, Johns Hopkins 
University ; Assistant Secretary and Curator (a newly- 
created office), A. Howard Clark, Curator of the Historical 
Section of the National Museum. Two new members were 
added to the Executive Council, namely, Dr. G. Brown 
Goode, Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
and Director of the National Museum, and John George 
Bourinot, D.C.L., Clerk of the Canadian House of Com- 
mons. The Executive Council already embraces the ex- 
Presidents of the Association: Hon. Andrew D. White, 
LL. D., Hon. George Bancroft, LL.D., Justin Winsor, LL.D., 
William F. Poole, LL.D., and the following elected mem- 
bers: Prof. John W. Burgess, of Columbia College, and 
Prof. George P. Fisher of Yale University. The Treasur- 
er’s Report, which was audited by Mr. John A. King and 
the Hon. John Jay, shows an increase of $1,116.62 since the 
last report and total assets, including cash and investments 
to the amount of $4,584.94. The Association has just 
completed the third volume of its published proceedings, 
of which there is a stock of handsomely bound volumes and 
some unbound reports in the hands of Messrs. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, the New York publishers. This property in 
books and plates is in addition to the above assets of the 
Association. 

The Regents of the Smithsonian Institution have passed 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the American Historical Association be and hereby is per- 
mitted to deposit its collections, manuscripts, books, pamphlets, and other 
material for history, in the Smithsonian Institution or in the National Museum 
in accordance with the provisions of the act of incorporation ; and that the 
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proval of the Executive Committee. 
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RECENT HISTORICAL WORK IN THE COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OF EUROPE 
AND AMERICA. 


Inaugural Address of President CHARLES KENDALL ApDAmMs, LL.D.' 


During the last few years we have heard much of the 
tendency to give to all great and profound studies the his- 
torical form. The contributions of Darwin to natural his- 
tory are, in a certain large sense, the result of a study 
of the history of nature carried on in a scientific spirit. 
Studies in machinery, in philosophy, in politics, in elec- 
tricity even, are everywhere inclining to take on the same 
historical methods. In all branches of study it is apparently 
coming more and more to be seen that one’s chances of 
discovering important new truth are quite exactly in pro- 
portion to one’s knowledge of the truth that has already 
been discovered. So far as I remember, it was the French 
historian Thiers that first pointed out the significance of the 
historical spirit of the nineteenth century, as distinguished 
from the speculative spirit of the eighteenth. This differ- 
ence, indicated nearly half a century ago, is now very gen- 
erally recognized and understood. 

There is another fact, however, that is not less worthy of 
attention. I refer to the extraordinary development of 
studies in history in the colleges and universities of the 
world during the last few years. This development has 
amounted to a veritable revolution. Every American at 


' In the preparation of this address I have been placed under obligations by 
many persons for valuable information. I desire especially to express my 
thanks to Professor H. B. Adams, of Johns Hopkins University, Professor Paul 
Frédéricq of the University of Liége, Professor E, Levasseur of Paris, Professor 
Willard Fiske, and Professor Villari of Florence.—C. K. A. 
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all familiar with college life in this country knows that great 
advances have here been made; but a very brief presenta- 
tion will be enough to show, I think, that even greater 
progress has been made in many of the countries of the old 
world. 

On this subject, as on many others, we are perhaps in 
some danger of confining our attention too closely to what 
is immediately about us. Our eyes are apt to rest with con- 
tentment on our material growth and our general financial 
prosperity ; and, while indulging in this contemplative satis- 
faction, it is quite possible that we shall fail to see the greater 
advances which, in certain directions, are being made in the 
old world. It would probably be easy to show that notwith- 
standing all that spirit of enterprise of which we are justly 
proud as a national characteristic, there are many directions 
in which we have been far outstripped by what we have been 
accustomed to regard as the more sluggish peoples on the 
other side of the Atlantic. We are proud of the recent 
growth of some of our cities, as well as of some of our uni- 
versities; but who can compare the municipal government 
of Berlin or Budapest with that of New York or Chicago, 
or the educational enterprise of Paris or Strasburg or 
Ziirich with that of the most vigorous of our own univer- 
sities, without a modest admission that, after all, we have 
vastly more to learn from them than they have to learn 
from us? And so perhaps it will be in regard to that 
branch of academic discipline which is of special interest 
to the American Historical Association. Be that as it may, 
I have thought that on this occasion it would not be inap- 
propriate to call your attention to the great advances that 
have recently been made in the teaching of history in the 
colleges and universities of America and Europe. 

In this presentation I shall purposely avoid limiting my 
inquiries to any specific number of years. The scope of the 
subject and the brevity of the hour compel me to deal spar- 
ingly with details and critical observations, My purpose will 
be satisfied, if I succeed in pointing out the most important 
characteristics of this general advance. It will be con- 
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venient to look first at the teaching of history in the 
United States, and then at the teaching of history in 
Europe. 

It was nearly two centuries after the founding of Harvard 
College before the study of history in that institution had 
any standing whatever. So far as we can judge from the 
meagre information afforded, it was customary during the 
whole of that period to give an hour at eight o’clock on 
Saturday morning to the hearing of compositions and decla- 
mations, and to the reciting of history, ancient and modern. 
This bare statement is enough to show how impossible it 
was that the subject should make any very considerable im- 
pression. It was not until 1839 that the study of history in 
any American college was first encouraged with the endow- 
ment of a special chair. To that chair, the McLean profes- 
sorship of ancient and modern history at Harvard, Jared 
Sparks was called. At Baltimore, Professor Sparks had 
made the acquaintance of Marshall, Story, John Quincy 
Adams, and others, and was already known as a successful 
student and writer of American history. Mr. Sparks’s work 
at Harvard,though not epoch-making or even very progres- 
sive in its character, was an improvement on what had been 
done before. In 1840 he published his edition of Smith’s 
lectures, and in the following year introduced the constitu- 
tional history of England. Though in that same year (1841) 
history and natural history were offered as elective studies, 
yet when Sparks became president of the college, in 1849, 
he attacked the elective system with so much vigor that no 
further advances could be made. This distinguished histo- 
rian unquestionably gave an impulse to studies in American 
history, but he left the foundations and methods substan- 
tially as he had found them. Very few lectures on general 
history seem to have been given to relieve the aridity of 
Tytler, Keitley, and Schmidt, though some gain was expe- 
rienced by the introduction of Sismondi and Smith. The 
small importance attached to this general work is shown in 
the fact that from 1853 to 1857 the entire field of history 
was intrusted to the instruction of a single tutor. Nor was 
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there any very important change in method till after the 
accession of President Eliot in 1869. Up to 1870 Professor 
Torrey had for thirteen years done the entire work; but 
now it was a gain of great importance that ancient history 
was transferred to Professor Gurney, and medizval and 
modern history to Professor Henry Adams. This enlarge- 
ment of the force not only enabled the professors to give 
fuller and better instruction, but, more important still, it 
made possible the introduction of new and improved meth- 
ods. The work of Professor Adams was not distinguished 
by any innovating name; but the volume of essays on 
Anglo-Saxon law abundantly shows that the spirit of origi- 
nal investigation, not altogether unworthy of a German 
university, had at length taken root in American soil. And 
it is gratifying to note that the work so well begun in 1870 
by Professor Adams has since that date been carried forward 
in a similar spirit. The historical staff now consists of seven 
professors and teachers. The number of courses offered the 
past year was eighteen. There appears to be no very clearly 
defined seminary work, though connected with six of the 
courses opportunities are offered for something analo- 
gous to the methods of investigation that prevail in the 
seminaries of Germany and the cours pratique of France. 
It must be regarded as unfortunate that at Harvard, where 
so much excellent work appears to be done, no provision as 
yet has been made for the systematic publication of the 
results that are achieved. But it is no small triumph in 
behalf of historical studies, that within a single adminis- 
tration instruction in history has been brought at Harvard 
from its condition in 1869 to its condition at the present day. 

Until within a very recent period the teaching of history 
at Yale was not very different from that which prevailed 
in the early days at Harvard. President Stiles taught 
a very little ecclesiastical history at the end of the last cen- 
tury, and Professor Kingsley imitated his modest example 
at the beginning of this. We find that in 1822, when 
the first course of studies was published, ancient history 
was taught in a way by means of the ancient historians, 
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and by means of Adam’s “ Roman Antiquities ” as a text 
book. Tytler’s “ General History” was taught during one 
term of the junior year, and the first volume of Kent’s 
“Commentaries’’ was this year introduced for two terms 
to the senior class. This course appears to have had little 
modification till the accession of President Woolsey in 
1847. 

Nor was the change during Woolsey’s administration a 
very radical one. The introduction of political philosophy 
of political science, and of international law was undoubtedly 
a very considerable advance. But these were not wholly 
within the domain of history. Graduates of Yale, not yet 
quite venerable, remember with little satisfaction the course 
of history which consisted chiefly of lessons learned verbatim 
et literatim from the dry pages of Piitz and Arnold. It was, 
as Professor Herbert B. Adams has said, in revolt against 
this juiceless and utterly disheartening method of instruc- 
tion, that Professor Andrew D. White determined to make 
such a fresh and original departure in 1857 at the University 
of Michigan. 

To the theological students at Yale, Professor George P. 
Fisher began in 1861 to give scholarly instruction in Church 
history, and for many years Dr. Leonard Bacon lectured to 
theological students on the history of the churches in Amer- 
ica. But it was not until Professor A. M. Wheeler entered 
upon the duties of his chair in 1868 that the entire energies 
of one professor were required for the teaching of history, 
and it was not until nine years later that Professor Wheeler 
was relieved of the American history. Even after Professor 
Dexter began his work the courses appear to have been 
very largely confined to such text-books as Eliot’s “ United 
States,” Lodge’s “ American Colonies,’ Johnston’s “ Ameri- 
can Politics,” and Von Holst’s “Constitutional History.” 
Since 1887 Professor Dexter’s work of instruction has been 
taken by Professor George B. Adams. Besides a class in 
Roman history, taught by a tutor in Latin, eight courses of 
instruction of one, two, or three hours a week during the 
year are given by Professors Wheeler and Adams, and a 
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two-year course on the constitutional and financial history 
of the United States is given by Professor Sumner. By 
Mr. Raynolds, an instructor, a course in comparative con- 
stitutional history is also now given. Two of these are for 
graduate students, and are conducted, more or less rigor- 
ously, in a manner to teach methods of original research. 

At Columbia College nothing of importance was done till 
the advent of Professor Lieber, in 1857, as professor of his- 
tory and political science. And I know of nothing that 
more vividly shows the conception of what in those days a 
professor was expected to do, than the formal requirements 
of the trustees in regard to this professorship. By special 
vote of the board, the following subjects were assigned to 
the newly elected professor: modern history, political sci- 
ence, international law, civil law, and common law. It ought 
not, perhaps, to be regarded as very singular that after Dr. 
Lieber had staggered under this load from 1857 to 1865, 
President Barnard should report to the trustees as he 
did when he said: “It is quite doubtful whether modern 
history, in the proper sense of the word, ought to occupy 
any considerable space in the teaching of our colleges. The 
subject,” continued he, ‘‘is so vast, and practically so ex- 
haustless, that the little which can be taught in the few 
hours of class instruction amounts to but a small remove 
from absolute ignorance.” As the result of this suggestion; 
a committee was appointed “ to consider the propriety of 
abolishing the professorship of history,” and, in accord- 
ance with their report, the duties of the professorship were 
added to those of the professor of philosophy and English 
literature. Professor Lieber was transferred to the School 
of Law. It was not until after ten years that this singularly 
unhappy policy was abandoned. But in 1876 the call of 
Professor John W. Burgess from Amherst College was to 
open a new era. 

The School of Political Science was opened in 1880, under 
a plan of organization which gave assurance of good results ; 
and yet, if one may be permitted with some hesitation to 
express such an opinion, it would seem that the productive 
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efficiency of the school had been not a little hindered by 
the amount of class-room work exacted of the professors 
and students. It may well be doubted whether; during the 
two years immediately before the candidate comes up for 
Ph.D., more than ten, or, at most, twelve, hours a week can 
profitably be passed in the lecture-room. In spite of Eu- 
clid, it is sometimes true that a part is greater than the 
whole. The best of historical instruction is such work of 
investigation as can be carried on under judicious and in- 
spiring guidance; but such investigation cannot be profitably 
made when the time and energies of the students are ex- 
hausted in the lecture-room. In this connection, moreover, 
it should not be forgotten that the Columbia School of 
Political Science is essentially what its name implies. Dur- 
ing the three years of its course, the amount of history that 
finds a place in the curriculum is not very large. 

It has been already stated that in 1857 Professor Andrew 
D. White carried to the University of Michigan an enthu- 
siasm, born of a reactionary spirit against what may be called 
the Piitz and Arnold methods that then prevailed at Yale. 
Professor White also carried to his work the added enthu- 
siasm of a student who had just returned from three years 
of study in the universities of France and Germany. This 
beginning of new methods at Michigan was eleven years 
before Professor Wheeler began his work at Yale, and thirteen 
years before the appointment of Professor Henry Adams at 
Harvard. And the inestimable service of Professor White 
during his five years at Michigan was the fact that at that 
early day, years before a similar impulse had been felt any- 
where else in the country, the study of history was lifted to 
the very summit of prominence and influence among the 
studies of the college course. No one who was not on the 
spot can adequately realize the glow of enthusiasm with 
which this reaction was welcomed by the students of the 
university. 

The work abandoned by Professor White, practically in 
1863 and formally in 1867, was carried on by my myself, his 
successor, until 1885. Perhaps the most notable fact during 
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that period was the introduction of the historical seminary 
in 1869. Observation in the seminaries of Leipzig and Ber- 
lin had convinced me that even advanced undergraduates 
could use the methods of the German seminary with great 
profit. My expectations were more than realized. At a 
little later period, a working library of nearly three thousand 
volumes was given by a friend of the department, and these 
books were made constantly accessible to students in the 
commodious seminary rooms of the new library building. 
Unfortunately there has been no publication fund by means 
of which papers of value could be given to the public. 
But the monographs of Professors Knight and Salmon, 
published by this Association in its first volume, are evi- 
dence of the quality of the work done. During the year 
1888-89, the number of half-year courses given by Profes- 
sors Hudson and McLaughlin was eleven, the equivalent of 
five full-year courses of lectures and one half-year seminary 
course. 

Cornell University was opened for students in 1868. Pro- 
fessor White, in coming from Michigan to the presidency, 
no doubt brought all his old fire of enthusiasm for historical 
teaching. But his interests now had to be divided and sub- 
divided between the necessities of the various departments 
of the new university. The teaching of history, therefore, 
had to be very largely done by Professor Russell. This was 
continued till 1881, when Professor Moses Coit Tyler was 
called to the first professorship of American history estab- 
lished in the country. Professor Herbert Tuttle, engaged 
at first for a part of the year only, was in 1887 given a full 
chair of the history of political and municipal institutions 
and of international law. In 1888 Mr. George L. Burr, hav- 
ing previously acted as instructor, was placed as assistant 
professor in charge of the work in medizval and modern 
history. Instruction in ancient history is given by Instruc- 
tor Herbert E. Mills. During 1889-90 eleven full-year 
courses are given, each extending throughout the year, 
besides a course in paleography given for one term by 
Professor Burr. Of these full-year courses, three are semi- 
naries, devoted to methods of original research. 
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Johns Hopkins University, devoted as it has been from 
the first very largely to graduate work, has offered unusual 
facilities for advanced instruction. Studies in history early 
assumed prominence. The plan of dividing the library into 
departmental sections and transferring the sections to the 
several departments, with some drawbacks, offered the un- 
questionable advantage of bringing the students into imme- 
diate daily contact with the great mass of literature with 
which they would have to deal. The graduate students of 
Johns Hopkins, therefore, are put into a kind of laboratory 
or workshop with all the working tools of the university 
immediately about them. And this may be said to be one 
of the two most prominent characteristics of the place. 
The other is the admirably developed system by means of 
which the world gets the benefit of whatever good thing is 
done. The staff of instruction is not large, four men doing 
both the graduate and undergraduate work. And yet so 
completely are the resources of the university at the service 
of the student, and so confident is the student that what- 
ever good piece of work he may produce he will be able to 
place before the world in a manner to attract the attention 
it deserves, that the department of history, in spite of all 
rumored pecuniary distresses, has steadily grown until 
during the present year there are forty graduate students 
in history working with a view to the doctor’s degree. 

I have thus passed rapidly over the advances of historical 
studies in those American institutions of university grade 
where the largest amount of work has been done. It would 
be an act of great injustice not to say that in many of the 
other colleges and universities of the land important advances 
have also been made. In several of them work of great 
excellence is done. It is but just to say that the methods 
employed in the great mass of these institutions are very 
different from those in vogue twenty-five years ago. In 
several of them there are now professors of history who 
received their training in the best methods of the old world. 
If the results of their instruction are not all that could be 
desired, the fault is in the plan of organization rather than 
in the methods of instruction. 
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That this brief review gives evidence of very considera- 
ble advancement cannot be denied. We shall see, however, 
before the end of our survey, that when we compare our- 
selves with others, we have no occasion for historical vanity. 
But I cannot turn from this part of my subject without in- 
dicating my judgment that the most important need of 
advanced historical instruction in this country at the pres- 
ent time is in each great educational centre such a publica- 
tion fund as will enable the university to give to the world 
in academic form the results of thorough and advanced 
research. This is no doubt true in other fields as well as in 
history. But the technical journals afford an opportunity 
for the fruits of technical research, such as are not afforded 
to the historical student. The wisdom of such provisions 
at Johns Hopkins University has shown itself in growing 
measure with every advancing year. The proper methods of 
study are already flourishing with us, and the fruits of 
these labors, were the opportunity offered, would be forth- 
coming in measure to do credit to American scholarship. 

Turning from America to Great Britain, we find in sev- 
eral of the universities almost absolutely no recognition of 
historical studies. History is still practically excluded from 
all the Scottish universities. At Aberdeen and St. Andrews 
it has not the slightest notice, and even at Edinburgh there 
is only a single course on constitutional history for students 
of law. 

In England, however, great activity has recently come to 
be shown at the two great universities at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. This activity is of surprisingly recent growth. 
With a view to educating public officials and diplomatists, 
a regius professorship was established at Cambridge by 
George I. with something of that scholastic liberality which 
was shown by the Georges in giving the great collection of 
historical books to the university library at Géttingen. The 
regius professorship of history at Cambridge, however, was 
practically a sinecure. Perhaps the most distinguished 
occupant of the chair during the first hundred years was the 
poet Gray. It was not till as late as 1869, when the posi- 
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tion was taken by Professor J. R. Seeley, that it became 
really important and began to exert an influence. But un- 
der the inspiration of this eminent writer and teacher, his- 
tory forced itself into formal recognition as a discipline 
worthy of a place bythe side of the classics and the 
mathematics. 

After due consideration, a separate tripos was established 
for modern history. As in the triposes of the classics and 
the mathematics, three years are given to the course. In 
four of the seventeen colleges preparation was at once 
made for giving special lectures to prepare students for the 
university examinations. Such lectures are now given by 
Mr. Hammond at Trinity, Mr. Oscar Browning, and Mr. 
Prothero at Kings, Mr. Thornley at Trinity Hall, and Mr. 
Tanner at St. John’s. 

To an American student unaccustomed to English ways, 
such a bare statement of facts conveys little impression. 
But to understand the full significance of these lecture- 
ships, two or three conditions must be borne in mind. The 
English college is scarcely more than a place of residence, 
each student procuring such instruction as he may desire, 
and in any manner he may choose. At the end of the 
necessary period the examinations are conducted not by 
the colleges, but by the university. The student, there- 
fore, is practically at entire liberty to pursue his studies in 
private. He may hear lectures regularly, or he may pre- 
pare himself for the examinations with the help of a private 
coach. What we understand as the work of instruction, 
therefore, plays a far less prominent part in the English 
universities than in our own. The work of examinations 
plays a far greater part. The requirements for final exami- 
nations are planned and carried out with a rigor that I sup- 
pose is absolutely unknown in any other country. 

The subjects on which the examinations for a degree are 
to be held, though varied to meet the wants of individual 
classes of students, are still somewhat limited in scope. 
The following are stated as the general requirements: 


English history, including that of Scotland, Ireland, and 
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the colonies and dependencies ; certain indicated parts of 
ancient, medieval, and modern history; the principles of 
political economy and the theory of law; English constitu- 
tional law and English constitutional history; public inter- 
national law, in connection with detailed study of certain 
celebrated treaties; and, finally, a thesis written on some 
one of ten proposed subjects. 

During the three years, special efforts are made to accom- 
plish two results. These are: first, to secure a knowledge of 
a great body of accepted facts and truths; and, secondly, 
by earnest personal thought to acquire the habit of what 
may be called an historical judgment as to the real signifi- 
cance of facts and events. Toward these two ends all of 
the very inspiring lectures of Professor Seeley seem to be 
directed. The lectures of the tutors appear also to have 
the same end inview. Accordingly, the examination papers 
are invariably directed very largely to the work of testing 
the thinking powers of the student. That the test is one 
of great severity may be known by a single glance at one 
of the examination papers. The final trial continues for 
five days, six hours a day, three hours in the forenoon and 
three in the afternoon. There are thus ten papers in ten 
successive half-days.’ 


! The following is inserted as a specimen of the examination papers set before 
candidates for the degree of A.B. in the history tripos : 

**1. ‘It is a fact that some men are free and others slaves ; the slavery of the 
latter is useful and just’ (Aristotle: ‘ Politics,’ I., 15). ‘ We hold this truth as 
self-evident : that all men were created equal’ (Declaration of Independence 
of the United States), What arguments can you bring to support these two 
assertions? Show to what extent it is possible to reconcile them. 

**2. Show briefly the necessity and the nature of the reforms instituted by 
Justinian in his legislation. 

**3. The epoch of heroic kings is followed by the epoch of aristocracies 
(Maine). Prove this statement from Roman history and from the history of a 
nation of the west or north, showing the part played by these aristocracies in 
the development of laws. 


**4. Guizot considered feudalism a species of federal government-; weigh the 
arguments in favor of this view, and compare feudalism with other ancient and 
modern confederations. 

**5. Consider the causes of the universal growth of towns during the twelfth 
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The recent outcry in England against this system of 
examinations (which is carried into other subjects as well 
as into history) can hardly be considered as surprising. It 
may well be questioned whether an examination of this 
kind, put at the end of a three years’ course of study, is not 
adapted on the one hand to encourage, or at least to permit 
and condone, idleness during the first years of the course, 
and to break the health and the spirit of the student at the 
end. 

It is noteworthy, also, that the tripos makes no provision 
for what may be called original work. There is no semi- 
nary work to be compared with that done in Germany and 
France, even if there is any that will compare favorably 
with the best in the United States. But, on the other 
hand, it may fairly be doubted whether there is anywhere 
else in the world a system that secures so general a knowl- 
edge of what may be called the great body of the accepted 
facts of history, and so discriminating a judgment concern- 
ing their bearing and their significance. The mere list of 


century, and determine to what extent the revival of Roman institutions can be 
seen therein. 

**6. According to the principles of Austin, what are the limits of rights of 
subjects against their sovereign and of the sovereign against his subjects? 
Discuss the application of these principles to the struggles of James I. against 
Parliament. 

**7. Show that the following laws are not laws in the true sense of the word : 
Lynch law, canonical law, the law of cricket, and the law of supply and 
demand. 

‘*8. Show how the penal code has been from time to time adapted to occa- 
sion, and give examples borrowed from the history of the law of treason. 

**g. Show, with examples from history, what influence public opinion can 
have on government in countries that have neither democratic nor representative 
institutions. 

‘**ro. Distinguish, by the aid of ancient and modern authors, between the 
different methods that can be applied to the study of politics, and compare 
their advantages. 

‘‘t1. What is the meaning of the terms ‘national will’ and ‘ national con- 
science,’ as differing from the wishes and opinions of the citizens? Show the 
importance of these terms in view of the development and rank of states. 

‘‘12. Weigh the advantages and disadvantages of the different modes of 


electing executive power in democratic states.’ 
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standard authors, of which an historical student of Cambridge 
or Oxford is expected to become complete master, is vastly 
greater than the number required of students either in 
America or in continental Europe. 

At Oxford the methods are not essentially different from 
those at Cambridge. The tripos in modern history was 
here established in 1870, five years before that provided for 
on the Cam. It has perhaps been even more successful. 
While at Cambridge there is now but one professor and five 
lecturers, at Oxford there are two professors and thirteen 
lecturers, and a programme of courses that reminds one of 
the array offered at one of the great universities in Germany. 
It is certain, however, that the instruction is more elemen- 
tary in character. There are, moreover, no courses that as 
yet correspond in any very exact way with the German 
organizations for conducting original research, and the 
training of men in the art of historical investigation. But, 
when all such deductions are made, it canriot be considered 
as less than remarkable that in the old university of Oxford, 
where, before 1870, there was no organized course of history 
whatever, the study has met with such favor that a staff of 
no less than fifteen professors and tutors is required to give 
the necessary instruction. 

The subject ought not to be dismissed without the remark 
that within three or four years something akin to the Ger- 
man seminary has begun to secure a foothold. It is inter- 
esting also to note that this movement was the result of the 
efforts of an American student, the lamented Mr. Brearley, 
who went from one of the German universities to complete 
his studies at Oxford. But, as studies so conducted cannot 
well be made subsidiary to the examinations, it is doubtful 
whether any very considerable success is to be expected till 
the system of examinations is modified. It is chiefly for 
this reason that the experiment is likely to confine itself 
very largely to the holders of fellowships. 

On turning to the continent of Europe one is embar- 
rassed with the vastness of the subject, and the number of 
details that present themselves for consideration. It must 
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suffice to give the briefest possible account of what is done 
in some of the smaller nationalities, and then a slightly 
fuller survey of recent advances in Germany and France. 

At Leyden, Groningen, and Utrecht, the three state 
universities of Holland, the law requires that three branches 
of history shall be taught, namely: general history, national 
history, and ancient history, the latter including especially 
the history and antiquities of the Jews, Greeks, and Romans. 
Although Leyden and Groningen have each two professors 
of history, and Utrecht one, still the work is carried on at 
great disadvantage, and is only elementary in character. 
At Amsterdam, which is not a state but a communal uni- 
versity, neither the arrangement nor the work is much 
better. 

The peculiar organization of the Dutch universities has 
been unfavorable to historical progress. In these institu- 
tions five degrees of the rank of the doctorate are given, 
each one for a somewhat narrowly restricted course of 
study. These are: doctor of philosophy, doctor of classical 
literature, doctor of Netherlandish literature, doctor of 
German philology, and doctor of Semitic literature. In 
1876 the universities unanimously asked for the establish- 
ment of the degree of doctor of historical literature. The 
request was denied; and this denial has generally been 
regarded as fatal to the advancement, in any large sense, of 
historical studies. In the state universities, therefore, his 
tory has a secondary place; and there is said to be no fit 
teaching, even for the training of teachers of history in the 
secondary schools. To this general weakness there is at 
Amsterdam one conspicuous exception. While here, as at 
the other universities, very little is done in the faculty of 
letters, in the faculty of theology a more generous course 
is provided for. Professor Moll has established what may, 
with some propriety, be called an historical school. The 
work is chiefly conducted as a seminary for the study of 
the ecclesiastical history of Holland. It is now under- 
taking to explore the religious life of Holland, from the 
advent of Christianity to the present day. Excellent work 
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is done, and good historical scholars have been trained. 
Unfortunately for the teaching of history, however, the 
pupils trained in this school are, for the most part, destined 
for the pulpit instead of the teacher’s profession: 

In Belgium somewhat more has been accomplished. 
Though the state has given little encouragement to the 
work, the universities have been fortunate in having a num- 
ber of professors who, in spite of obstacles, were wise and 
zealous enough to organize and achieve considerable suc- 
cess. The universities of Belgium are four in number, two 
of them being state institutions, and two founded and sup- 
ported by private enterprise. The state universities, those 
at Liége and Ghent, as well as the private institutions of the 
same general grade at Brussels and Louvain, have excluded 
all advanced studies in history from the courses leading to 
the doctorate. But, notwithstanding this fact, much has 
been done by the enterprise of some of the professors. 
Professor Borgnet, at Litge, was the pilot of this new work, 
though he was not able to conduct it very far. It was in 
1852 that the normal school was detached from the uni- 
versity, or at least was made distinct from it, and was given 
an independent course, extending over three years. In the 
third of these years, a cours pratique, a kind of incipient 
seminary, was established. But secondary sources of infor- 
mation appear to have been the only ones much used. On 
the retirement of Professor Borgnet, in 1872, Professor 
Kurth undertook, with considerable success, to place the 
cours pratique on a footing more nearly analogous to that of 
the German seminary; and this was done amid great dis- 
couragements in the faculty of letters of the university 
itself. Professor Kurth had visited Leipzig, Berlin, and 
Bonn, in 1874, and had carefully observed German seminary 
methods. The result was a most creditable historical enter- 
prise. In addition to his lectures, he organized a seminary, 
which consisted properly of a two years’ course, involving a 
section of juniors anda section of seniors. The classes were 
small, but the work done appears to have been, if not of the 
highest order of excellence, at least of entire respectability 
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as original investigation. The scope of the work was con- 
fined chiefly to a study of the middle ages, including the 
study of paleography and the use of such manuscripts as 
existed in the university library. 

But the importance of Professor Kurth’s work showed 
itself quite as much in its influence upon others as in the posi- 
tive results his pupils achieved. In 1877-78 Professor Van- 
derkindere at Brussels organized a seminary on the German 
plan, and in 1879 a similar course was offered by Professor 
Philippson in the same university. This officer had already 
had important experience as professor at the university of 
Bonn, and his work at Brussels appears to have shown 
a high order of excellence from the very beginning. The 
first volume of the fruits of these studies in the seminaries 
of Vanderkindere and Philippson bears the imprint of 1889. 

In 1880 Professor Paul Frédéricq began his work at Liége, 
where he remained till 1884, when his activities were trans- 
ferred to Ghent. In both of these universities his semina- 
ries have been conducted quite in accordance with the best 
methods of France and Germany. The Corpus /nquisitionts 
issued in 1889, a volume of more than six hundred pages, 
royal octavo, is the published fruit of the profound investi- 
gations of his class in the history of the Inquisition in the 
Low Countries. 

It is unnecessary to go into detail in regard to history in 
the Belgian universities, further than to say that in spite 
of all governmental discouragements progress has steadily 
been made. During the present year the seminaries for 
advanced historical work in Belgium are no less than nine 
in number—one at Louvain, two each at Brussels and 
Liége, and four at Ghent. In closing what I have to say-in 
regard to Belgium, I take the liberty of quoting from a 
letter recently received from Professor Frédéricq, in which 
he says: “En dehors de l’Allemagne et de la France, il me 
semble incontestable que les nouvelles méthodes historiques 
ont fait le plus de progrés en Belgique.” 

It would probably be quite within bounds to say that no 
other country in the civilized world has made such remark- 
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able advances in intellectual activity within the last twenty 
years as those which have been made in Italy. The unifi- 
cation of the state gave a great impulse to education in all 
its grades, as to every thing else in the way of national 
progress. Exactly contemporaneous with the unification 
and the transfer of the seat of government from Florence to 
Rome, was the establishment of the “ /stztuto degli Studi 
Superiort,” a kind of higher university for the training of 
university professors, analogous to the Ecole normale supé- 
rieure of Paris. The eminent historian Villari was placed 
at the head of this new institute, and, taking graduates of 
the universities only as pupils, it began at once to make its 
power felt in the teaching of history, perhaps even more 
than in any other way. Requisite brevity will compel me 
to do nothing more than simply to point out a few of the 
different ways in which historical work in the universities of 
Italy has recently been advanced. 

1. Through the very extensive new excavations and 
explorations carried on in all parts of Italy, and conducted 
with far greater care and with far more scientific knowledge 
than ever before. This work has been inspired, and to 
a very large extent even organized, by Comparetti, the 
founder and editor of the new Italian journal devoted to 
epigraphy, himself probably the first of epigraphists, not 
even excepting Mommsen. Lanciani at Rome and other 
explorers of kindred spirit at Pompeii and elsewhere are 
giving us ancient history in the light of recent and import- 
ant discoveries. 

2. The substitution in the universities of the modern 
scientific for the old rhetorical methods of instruction. 
The changes include the introduction of the German semi- 
nary, in all but its name. Candidates for degrees are now 
required to write and defend not simply a thesis, but a 
memoir of scientific importance, involving the results of 
investigations in original sources. Among the professors 
who have done most to encourage work of this kind may be 
mentioned Villari of the Institute at Florence, De Leva of 
Padua, Cipolla of Turin, De Blasiis of Naples, and Falletti 
of Palermo. 
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3. The study of the history of the romance languages. 
This work, carried on as it is in a truly scientific spirit, has 
already thrown much light on some obscure and difficult 
questions in the history of the middle ages. The first great 
inspirer of this new activity was Professor Caix, who, one 
of the first great products of the Institute, died at an early 
age, greatly lamented. But the work has been carried on 
by others, among whom the most conspicuous are perhaps 
Pio Rajna of the Institute, Ascoli of Milan, Rénier of Turin, 
D'Ovidio of Naples, and Monaci of Rome. 

4. The study of Italian literary history. This branch of 
the work is not indeed so new as the others, but it is 
carried on in a new spirit and is achieving new results. 
The names most worthy of mention are Graf of Turin, 
D’Ancona of Pisa, Zumbini of Naples, Carducci (the great- 
est of living italian poets) at Bologna, and Bartoli of the 
Institute, the author of the best history of Italian literature. 

5. And, finally, the scientific study of the laws and insti- 
tution of the middle ages. Devoted especially to this great 
work are: Schupfer of Rome, Del Vecchio of the Institute, 
Del Giudice of Pavia, Brondileone of Palermo, and Gau- 
denzi of Bologna. 

This great recent work in Italy ought not to be dismissed 
without at least calling attention incidentally to the fact 
that no other nation has such immense archives, and that 
these are now rapidly becoming accessible to all historical 
research. Those of Venice and Florence have long been 
known to be extraordinary ; but every province now seems 
to have its historical commission, and these are now pouring 
forth from the press a flood of documents of no small 
importance. 

In turning from Italy to Germany we come upon ground 
that is more familiar to American scholars. But even at 
this great resort of American aspiration and ambition we 
should be able, if there were time, to discover many things 
that would be of interest and of profit. 

The modern scientific study of history everywhere has a 
tap-root running down into philology. It was F. A. Wolf 
who, at Halle, in the last century, established the philologi- 
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cal seminary. He is, I suppose, entitled to the credit of 
forming the conception of bringing his advanced pupils 
together for an informal discussion of their work, in order 
that he might point out to them, in the familiarity of 
friendly intercourse, the best methods of conducting philo- 
logical research. To this new method of instruction, the 
word seminar, or to use the Latin form, seminarium, was 
given. It was the idea of Wolf that Ranke adopted, when 
in 1830 he called together a few of his most advanced pupils 
for the prosecution of historical instruction in a similar 
spirit. To the teaching of history, the event was the begin- 
ning of a new epoch. About the great master were gath- 
ered such men as Sybel, Droysen, Haiisser, Giesebrecht, 
Duncker, Ad. Schmidt, Wattenbach, and others, all of whose 
names have since become associated with works of the very 
first importance. And from that day till more than fifty 
years later, when the sceptre fell from the dead hand of the 
great master, Germany could scarcely count a single his- 
torical teacher or even scholar of importance that had not 
been at least one semester under Ranke. It would be in- 
teresting to trace and to attempt to measure the influence 
and the power of this instruction on the development of 
the nation. How many thousands of Germans now in 
places of official responsibility have had their ideas shaped 
by the instruction thus provided ! 

Perhaps I may be pardoned for relating an incident that 
occurred one day in the winter of 1868, at the close of an 
exercise in Droysen’s seminary. The master said to me, as 
we were standing together on the steps of his house: 
‘* Three of us, as we left Ranke’s seminary, had been im- 
pressed with the idea that public opinion was going all 
wrong on the subject of the nature and the influence of the 
French Revolution, and we determined to do what we could 
to change that opinion and set it right. The fruit of this 
purpose,” continued he, “ has been Haiisser’s ‘ History of 
Germany from the Death of Frederick the Great to the 
Congress of Vienna,’ Sybel’s ‘ History of the French Revo- 
lution,” and my own ‘ History of Prussian Politics.’” In 
connection with this striking saying of Droysen, it is inter- 
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esting to note that this fundamental idea which was hence- 
forth to permeate the instruction of these three great 
teachers has continued to be dominant in the leading chairs 
of historical instruction in Germany down to the present 
day. The ideas of v. Treitschke are sufficiently well known 
from his books. Those of Maurenbrecher were clearly 
enunciated in his inaugural address, in which he set forth 
the position that all true development in politics and na- 
tional life must be an outgrowth of the past, must be strictly 
historical in its essential character; and consequently that 
revolution, which is a breaking away from the past, is un- 
historical and never justifiable.’ This statement in its 
completeness, however large a grain of truth it may have, 
seems about as defensible as would be the assertion that 
surgery is a direct and abnormal interference with the nat- 
ural laws of physical development, and therefore is never 
to be resorted to. But no one can deny that such instruc- 
tion has exerted prodigious power on the development of 
Germany and the formation of public opinion. 

The seminary instituted by Ranke was the parent of a 
numerous progeny. Seminaries sprung up in all the uni- 
versities, but for a little more than twenty-five years they 
were left to individual support. It was to v. Sybel, at 
Munich, that the credit belonged of persuading the Bava- 
rian government to give to the seminary an independent 
subsidy. The same method of support was transferred to 
Bonn by v. Sybel in 1861. The next step was by v. Noor- 
den, who successively at Greifswald, Tiibingen, Bonn, and 
Leipzig, showed such remarkable power as a teacher that 
he was able to induce the government in 1877 to set up the 
great seminary at Leipzig, and still further to enlarge and 
endow it in 1880. 

As a means of showing the methods of seminary work, a 


' Maurenbrecher’s words were: ‘‘ Nur aus dem Boden der Geschichte er- 
wichst die wahre Lebenskraft des Staatsmannes. Nur diejenige Politik kann 
eine gute genannt werden, welche die historische Entwickelung einer bestimm- 
ten Nation fortzusetzen, an die historisch erwachsenen Elemente weiter anzuk- 
nipfen sich entschliesst. Der Bruch mit der geschichtlichen Tradition eines 
Volkes, das eben ist die Revolution ; Gutes kann aus der Revolution niemals 
erwachsen.”"—Maurenbrecher’s ‘* Antrittsrede,” 1884, S. 16. 
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few words in regard to the seminary rooms at Leipzig may 
not be out of place. They are five in number, grouped 
closely together, and filled with such books as are likely to 
be needed in the investigations. One of the rooms is de- 
voted to ancient history, one to medieval and modern 
history, one to a general library, one to an office, and one 
to a general working room. The rooms are all open from 
nine A.M. to ten P.M. The government subsidy and the special 
fees of students yield an annual income for the library of 
about five hundred dollars. At the first meeting of all the 
sections of the seminary last year, fifty-six students were 
reported as present. They received a preliminary lecture 
on methods of work by Professor Maurenbrecher, who took 
as his text the instructions of Niebuhr: ‘‘ Whatever you 
study, follow up your subject till no man on God’s earth 
knows more about it than you do.” 

It ought, perhaps, to be added, that the state seminaries 
were severely attacked by Waitz in his remarkable address 
at the fifty years’ jubilee in celebration of Ranke’s inaugura- 
tion. He said it was time to be severe, for subsidized semi- 
naries tended to popularize the work, and he believed that 
mediocrity should be excluded from training for historical 
teachers. To which we are inclined to exclaim: Happy 
is that country, and that condition of education, in which 
too many are inclined to take instruction of the grade 
offered by the German seminaries! The system in its pres- 
ent form undoubtedly is not without its critics; but, after 
all due allowances are made, it would certainly not be 
too much to say, that at the present day there is no thor- 
oughly good teaching of history anywhere in the world that 
is not founded on that careful, exact, and minute examina- 
tion of sources which was originally instituted, and has ever 
since been encouraged, by the German seminary system. 

It must suffice to add that in the German universities the 
number of courses of historical lectures varies from ten to 
twenty-five each semester, and that in each institution the 
number of seminaries varies from three to seven. For the 
work of preparation for a career as an historical teacher even 
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in one of the secondary schools, not less than three or four 
years of successful study in the university is requisite. As 
there is more historical instruction in the German gymnasium 
than in our ordinary collegiate course, the training thus ac- 
quired at the university is more than equivalent to three 
years of graduate work in the American sense of the term. 

It has not been without purpose that the subject of recent 
historical work in France has been reserved for the last of 
what I fear has been a very tedious review. For it is in 
France, as it seems to me, that greater progress has been 
made recently in historical work than in any other nation. I 
refer not simply to the number of the courses given, though 
in this regard the number offered annually at Paris is about 
twice the number offered at Berlin. I have in mind rather 
the organization and methods of instruction in the great 
schools for the training of historical writers and teachers. 
That they are superior to any thing now existing even in 
Germany, I think even a brief examination will be enough 
to show. 

The first of the Parisian schools entitled to mention is the 
Ecole des Chartres. In 1807 Napoleon dictated a note embody- 
ing his idea of a national school of history. But the project 
did not take form till 1821, and had but a feeble existence 
before 1847. After that time, however, it assumed increas- 
ing importance under the brilliant direction and service of 
M. Jules Quicherat, who continued to give it the inspiration 
of his ability till his death in 1882. 

The purpose of the school was to train young scholars of 
exceptional promise in the sources of French history, and 
in the proper methods of using these sources. Epigraphy, 
paleography, archeology, the Romance languages, bibli- 
ography, the French archives, the classification of libraries, 
the history of political institutions, the history of adminis- 
trative, judicial, civil, and canonical administration, these 
are the subjects to which attention is especially devoted. 
The mere list is enough to show that the object is not 
so much to teach history as to supplement the historical 
instruction that the students may have elsewhere enjoyed. 
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The object of the school is not only to make known the 
riches of the French archives, but also to give the greatest 
possible facility in the best methods of using them. Pupils, 
to be admitted, must be at least twenty-five years of age, 
must have taken the baccalaureate degree, and must have 
already devoted themselves for years to historical work. 
But twenty students a year are admitted, the course extend- 
ing over three years. By such men as Quicherat, Himly, 
Paul Meyer, Léon Gautier, and others, a very large number 
of the professors in the Colldge de France and in the other 
schools have received a most excellent training. The testi- 
mony is uniform that the instruction in the Ecole des Chartres 
is most thoroughly scientific and complete. So far as I am 
aware, Germany possesses nothing analogous to it, unless an 
exception be made of the new school in Austria, and that 
was avowedly modelled after the French prototype and put 
under the direction of Théodore Sickel, a pupil trained in 
the French school. 

The second of the great Parisian schools to be mentioned 
is the Ecole normale supérieure. This celebrated school was 
founded as a kind of higher university for the special and 
final training of university graduates desiring to become 
university professors. Founded at the beginning of the 
century, it was improved by Cousin in 1830, and still fur- 
ther by Cousin’s successors after the events of 1848. Under 
the guidance of Bersot, and still later under that of Fustel 
de Coulanges, work of the first importance has been accom- 
plished. The quality of students may be inferred from the 
fact that the applicants must all have taken the bachelor’s 
degree, that the number annually applying for admission is 
about two hundred, from whom often not more than the 
best twenty-five are selected. The maximum number in all 
the classes is one hundred and thirty-five. These, like our 
students at West Point, are for the most part supported by 
the government and are held to rigid requirements. Housed 
in dormitories, the students are bound by rules which con- 
descend to such details as to require that no one shall leave 
the yard except “ at certain hours on Sunday and Tues- 
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day,” and “ once a month till midnight.” Half the students 
are trained in science, and half in letters. Of the latter class 
a fair proportion are fitted to become teachers and profes- 
sors of history. During the third year, students are per- 
mitted, under strict regulations, to hear lectures in the Ecole 
des Chartres, and in the Ecole pratique still to be mentioned. 
After the second year, the students are required, in addition 
to their regular work, to devote themselves in the most seri- 
ous manner to some work of earnest investigation. Many 
of the fruits of these studies have appeared from time to 
time in the pages of the Revue Historique. 

From what has been said, it will readily be inferred that 
the competition for admission is such that it is easy to 
maintain a high standard of scholarship. It is not too 
much to say that the school is exerting a vast influence on 
the rising generation of historical workers and teachers 
throughout France. 

The third and last of the French schools entitled here to 
be especially named is the Ecole pratique des hautes Etudes. 
This institution was the most important fruit of the scholarly 
activity of Victor Duruy, who in various ways did so much 
for historical teaching in France. It was in 1868 that, as 
Minister of Public Instruction, he reported to the emperor 
that the lectures at the Collége de France were given to a 
promiscuous crowd of all classes and ages, as well as of both 
sexes ; that these lectures made very little permanent im- 
pression, and that something should be done to teach such 
methods as those that had been instituted by the great 
scholars of Germany. Perhaps the most important merit 
of Duruy’s scheme was that it was a carefully devised plan 
to break up the notion that there could be such a thing as 
historical education from the mere hearing of lectures. It 
was the formal establishment in France of the library, or 
laboratory method of investigation, as applied to history. 
But this intelligent minister did not go about his work 
blindly. The ambassadors, ministers, and consuls were 
directed by the French government to examine and report 
upon the methods of other countries, especially upon those 
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of Germany. Some of the reports were of remarkable 
merit. They revealed at once the necessities of the situa- 
tion, and the difficulties that would confront an effort to 
graft the new order upon the old stock. Duruy had the 
very common experience of finding at the university an 
imperturbable conservatism. The old professors resisted 
his efforts at every point. He found it impossible either to 
convince them or to move them. Finally he determined to 
flank them, and this he did by establishing a new school, 
L’Ecole pratique des hautes Etudes. The new school was 
founded by imperial decree, July 31, 1868, and his purpose 
was declared to be the bringing together not simply of audi- 
tors but of pupils—¢/dves. The librarian of the Sorbonne, M. 
Léon Rénier, was put in charge. Associated with him were 
Waddington, an old student of Oxford, and subsequently 
minister of public instruction; Michel Bréal, who had drawn 
up an admirable report on the methods in Germany; and 
Alfred Maury, director of the national archives. To the 
amazement of everybody, Duruy appointed young men, for 
the most part unknown, in regard to whose ability he had 
extraordinary sagacity. One of the most noteworthy of 
these was Gabriel Monod, who at once instituted a seminary 
of the most approved German thoroughness, and a little 
later founded the Revue Historigue as an organ of expres- 
sion of this new historical school. During the first year 
they had but six pupils; but so excellent were their methods, 
so energetic were their labors, and so admirable were their 
fruits, that in 1889, twenty-one years after the founding of 
the school, there have come to be some thirty professors, 
giving in the most approved and scientific manner scarcely 
less than a hundred different courses, in which the students 
are required to carry on their work by means of personal 
investigation. Of the admirable character of the results 
accomplished by this group of young French historical 
scholars, the most abundant evidence is furnished by the 
pages of the Revue Historique. 

But recent and special activity in historical work is not 
confined to the new schools. It is manifest everywhere in 
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preponderating influence. Of the thirty-eight professors in 
the Faculté des Lettres at Paris, ten are professors of history 
and two are professors of geography. Under the Second 
Empire the whole number was only three. A kindred im- 
pulse has also been felt in the provinces. The city of Paris 
has founded a chair for the special study of the history of the 
French Revolution. A similar chair has been founded at 
Lyons. Bordeaux has established a chair for the study of 
the history of Southern France. In the Ecole libre des Sci- 
ences politiques, founded by M. Boutmy in 1872, much work 
in the history of political institutions is also done. The 
French schools at Athens and Rome are doing much in 
archeology. And so in every quarter and at every point, 
France seems to be fully alive to the fact that it is in the 
study of history that the present needs of the nation are to 
be advantageously and abundantly supplied. 

In the presence of such achievements, American scholar- 
ship finds far more encouragement for its modesty than for 
its pride. 

Why may not a school, with some such methods and pur- 
poses as those established at Paris, be established in the 
United States? Shall it be in Washington, or in New 
York, or at Harvard, or at Yale, or at Johns Hopkins, or at 
Cornell, or at some other educational centre in the nation? 

It is not exhilarating to our patriotism to reflect that until 
some such facilities are afforded on this side of the Atlantic, 
large numbers, not only of the brightest but also of the 
wisest of our youth, will annually flock to the better oppor- 


tunities provided by the institutions of the old world. 
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A CATECHISM OF THE REVOLUTIONARY 
REACTION.’ 


By ANDREW D. Wuirte, Ex-President Cornell University. 


If action and reaction be equal in politics, as in physics, 
a very singular problem confronts us as we glance over the 
historical literature of the nineteenth century. While his- 
tories of the European Revolution in its various phases 
abound, there has been no adequate attempt to give a his- 
tory of the great series of reactions which have followed 
the revolutionary movements from 1789 to our own time. 
Of interesting special histories there are a few, the best of 
all, perhaps, being Daudet’s “ History of the White Terror” ; 
special scenes and periods in reactionary effort have also 
been presented with great vividness by such men as Coletta, 
Gervinus, Louis Blanc, and others; but no one has yet 
brought the whole reactionary movement together, exhib- 
iting broadly the struggle between sundry political, reli- 
gious, and social endeavors on one hand, against modern 
thought and effort on the other, or the whole picture of 
unreason and excess on one side, creating as its natural 
result, unreason and excess on the other. Such a history 
is now possible, and desirable. It is possible, because there 
is abundant printed material, and because the archives of 
nearly all the European governments are now in the hands 
of those not at all hostile to a work which shall exhibit the 
absurdities and mistakes of the ultra-reactionary side; and 
it is desirable, as every history is desirable which exhibits 
the evolution of political ideas deep-seated or wide-spread 
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—having roots in the past and likely to bear fruit in the 
future. 

I purpose, in the short space allotted me during this ses- 
sion, not to make a beginning of such a vast edifice, but 
simply to contribute one block or brick to it;—a summary 
account of a book, which, though petty in size, is one of 
the most striking examples of the reactionary method as 
conceived by some of the most ardent opponents of the 
constitutional revolution in Europe. The book is entitled 
‘* A Philosophical Catechism,” and its author is Monsignor 
Apuzzo, late Archbishop of Sorrento. I obtained a copy 
of the second edition of it during a stay at that beautiful 
city upon the cliffs overlooking the Bay of Naples, in 1886. 

As is well known to all scholars of modern history, the 
last stronghold of the old Bourbon ideas in Europe was the 
Neapolitan kingdom. After the general restoration of 
1815, the returning king and his advisers indulged in repri- 
sals such as no other rulers, save those in Spain, dared coun- 
tenance; the reign of terror which began at the return of 
King Ferdinand and Cardinal Ruffo, as described by Co- 
letta, is one of the most frightful things in modern times. 

The reaction after the revolution of 1848, though less 
bloody, was hardly less cruel. During that revolution 
Ferdinand II., King of the Two Sicilies, better known as 
King Bomba, had been obliged to give a constitution to 
his subjects, and to call into the ministry several men of 
the highest standing, who were adherents of moderate con- 
stitutional liberty, among them such men as Poerio and 
Settembrini. But when, by the aid of foreign interference, 
and especially by the power of Austria, the king felt him- 
self strong enough, the constitution which he had sworn to 
maintain, calling down the vengeance of Heaven upon his 
head should he violate it, was trampled under his feet ; the 
eminent men who had been his constitutional ministers 
were imprisoned or set at work upon the filthy streets, 
attached to common criminals with ball and chain; and 
the dungeons of the Castel del Uovo were again filled with 
men whose one crime was, that they sought some remedy 
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for the wretched Bourbon despotism which had so long 
weighed upon the country. It happened to me during that 
period to visit Naples, and to meet there the American repre- 
sentative, Robert Dale Owen, one of the most intelligent 
observers, and one of the most noble men I have ever met 
in the diplomatic service of the United States. Never 
shall I forget the accounts he quietly gave me of the condi- 
tion of things in Neapolitan society, and especially of that 
which had its centre in the royal palace. Among other 
things I remember distinctly his telling me, that any 
young man of studious habits, or thoughtful in any worthy 
field, was necessarily under suspicion; that no such man 
could hope for advancement, or even for countenance by 
the government; that cynicism and dissipation were the 
surest passports to the favor of the king and his advisers. 

It was at this period that King Ferdinand selected as the 
head of the system of public instruction, and especially as 
the instructor and guide of Prince Francis, the heir to the 
throne, Monsignor Apuzzo, Archbishop of Sorrento. Mon- 
signor Apuzzo was evidently a man of ability and force. 
His photographic portrait, in my possession, indicates a 
large brain and a stout heart. His main effort seems noth- 
ing less than to begin a movement on a large scale, to 
root out from the mind of the whole people all the ideas 
of right and justice which had been growing for a hundred 
years, and to replace them with the system of thought 
which was developed after the concentration of royal power 
in Europe during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

It was evidently in this view that he published his 
“Philosophical Catechism, Directed to the Princes, the 
Bishops, the Magistrates, the Teachers of Youth, and to 
All Men of Good-Will.” This book remains to this hour 
one of the most precious monuments of the counter-revolu- 
tionary reaction. Nowhere are the fundamental principles 
of the reaction stated with more clearness or more power. 
It is, in its way, a masterpiece, both as regards matter and 
manner ; both the student of history and of political science 
may well give it a careful reading. It is but a little book— 
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hardly a hundred pages in small duodecimo,—yet there are 
brought into it, without any undue crowding of matter or 
sacrifice of style, all the main topics which a political 
philosopher would think of treating in a work embracing 
a dozen folio volumes. 

After the introduction, the topics are as follows: 

1. Philosophy. 2. Society. 3. Liberty. 4. Equality. 
5. The Rights of Man. 6. Sovereignty. 7. The Constitu- 
tion. 8 The Government. 9. Legitimacy. 10. The 
Revolution. 11. Powers. 12. Opinions. 13. Civiliza- 
tion. 14. Our Country. 15. Independence. 16. General 
Conclusion. 

Throughout his work the author shows himself fully 
aware of his own powers. Each chapter is arranged in the 
form of a dialogue between master and disciple, and he 
constantly puts into the mouth of the disciple expressions 
of admiration for the wisdom of the master, who, of course, 
is none other than the Archbishop himself. 

In his introduction he declares that all hopes of saving 
the present generation from the revolutionary virus are 
lost, but that every thing must be done to save the coming 
generation ; he laments the carelessness of churchmen, who 
had allowed the liberal philosophers to preach their doc- 
trines of liberty, equality, and right, and he presents his 
“ Philosophical Catechism” as an elementary civil and 
political book of philosophy, destined to be a barrier 
against the whole current of nineteenth-century ideas. 

He calls upon princes, bishops, priests, friars, teachers, 
and magistrates to do every thing in their power to spread 
his book among the people; he asks wealthy men to use 
their fortunes for this purpose, and the authorities of the 
country to appropriate public moneys to the same end. 
At the close of this appeal there is a solemn passage, in 
which he declares: “I have planted, Apollos has watered, 
but God giveth the increase,” and a fervent prayer that the 
Almighty will favor the work, and that all princes, bishops, 
magistrates, teachers, priests, monks, men of wealth, lords 
of the soil, and men of good-will generally, may heed his 
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counsel, and not close their ears to the voice of reason ;— 
by which is evidently meant his own voice, first, as speak- 
ing through his catechism, and secondly, as calling upon 
them to use largely of their substance in diffusing the work 
among the people. 

The first chaper is entitled “ Philosophy,” and in it the 
author takes for granted that every liberal writer, by which 
he means every writer favoring constitutional government, 
must necessarily present ideas lying, perverse, absurd, de- 
structive to human life, and certain to produce the eternal 
damnation of souls. In the course of this dialogue, the 
disciple asks: ‘* Why is it that certain men wish to teach 
this evil philosophy, and to spread error in place of truth ?” 
The master answers: “ Because they are vicious and wicked, 
and desire that all other men should become vicious and 
wicked.” The disciple next asks who these are who teach 
a lying and perverse philosophy. The master replies that 
they are the liberal philosophers. The disciple then asks 
whether it would not be well to kill all these corrupters and 
deceivers of the human race. The master kindly answers : 
“No, my son ’’; but he couples with this sundry statements 
regarding the philosophers, which force upon us the convic- 
tion that the answer “‘ No”’ is dictated, not by any especial 
tenderness, or by want of courage to carry out his convic- 
tions, but by the fact that the Archbishop has fallen on evil 
times, and has not the power over the philosophers which 
his predecessors enjoyed, in the time of Jordano Bruno, 
Vanini, and De Dominis. A little later the disciple asks: 
““ How are these liberal philosophers to be recognized ?”’ 
The master in answer tells his pupil that, when he sees any 
one careless in his religious practices, rarely going to church, 
little attentive when in church, not especially respectful to 
the religious images, rarely making openly the sign of the 
cross, speaking somewhat contemptuously regarding Heaven 
and Hell, and speaking odiously regarding the king and his 
government, as well as regarding priests, friars, ecclesiastical 
persons, and the like, he may be sure that such a person is 
an adherent of the liberal philosophy. 
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The disciple then asks: ‘‘ Do all such persons wear beards 
and mustaches because they are liberal philosophers?’’ In 
the dialogue that ensues, the master gives him to understand 
that, while the wearing of beard or mustache is not neces- 
sarily evil, it is a sign to be regarded with suspicion. 

The second chapter treats of “‘ Society,” and in this the 
author makes his first onslaught upon the “ Social Contract ” 
of Rousseau. From the Book of Genesis he proves that 
Rousseau’s ideas are utterly untrue, and then goes on to 
apply his own strong sense with even greater effect, in 
pointing out the fatal mistakes of that great forerunner of 
the Revolution and instructor of Robespierre. 

The third chapter is entitled “ Liberty.” The first part 
of the dialogue runs as follows: 

Disciple— Is it true that all men are born free?” 

Master—‘ It is not true, and this lie regarding liberty is 
only one more piece of deceit which modern philosophers 
use in order to seduce people and upset the world.” 

Disciple—** How can you demonstrate that men are not 
born free ?” 

Master—‘ All men are born babes, weak, utterly unable to 
take care of themselves, so that they would perish on the 
very first day of their existence if there were no one to take 
care of them; besides this, they are born in ignorance and 
prone to error, so that they would be lost if there were no 
one to guide them, as the butterflies perish which are lured 
to destruction by the light of the fire; and, finally, they 
are born exposed to violence and the dominion of their own 
passions, so that they would soon fall victims to them if 
there were noone tocurb them. A being, then, who comes 
into the world needing others to hold him in their arms, to 
put food in his mouth, to guide him in order that he may 
not fall into the most trivial perils, and to prevent him from 
being his own destroyer,—such a being certainly does not 
come into the world with any heritage of liberty, but he 
comes rather with the necessity and the duty of dependence.” 

The disciple then asks whether man does not arrive at 
liberty when he becomes of mature age. A long answer 
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follows, in which it is declared that the weakness, the igno- 
rance, and the passions of men last throughout their lives, 
and that, therefore, it is necessary to conclude that the state 
of human dependence lasts throughout their lives, and that 
they must constantly be aided, directed, and curbed. 
Finally, the disciple asks for the statements of Scripture 
regarding submission and obedience to constituted authori- 
ty. This gives the Archbishop a grand opportunity, and at 
great length he cites the texts which show that men are not 
born to liberty, but to obedience to the powers that be. 

In the fourth chapter, devoted to “ Equality,” the dialogue 
begins as follows: 

Disciple—* Is it true that all men are equal, as the liberal 
philosophers assure us?” 

Master— Before answering, let me ask you a few ques- 
tions: Is it true that all men are of the same height?” 

Disciple—* No, my Lord; some are tall, some are of middle 
size, some are short, and this is the disposition of nature.” 

Master—“ Is it true that all men have the same health and 
the same force ?”’ 

Disciple—* No, my Lord ; because some are healthy, others 
infirm ; some are weak, others are strong; and this, too, is an 
ordinance of nature.” 

Master—“ Is it true that all men are of the same capacity 
and talent ?” 

Disciple—* No, my Lord ; because some are able, others 
stupid ; some gifted, others ignorant; and this, also, is an 
ordinance of nature.” 

Master—* Is it true that all men are equally wise, virtuous, 
deserving ?”’ 

Disciple—“ No, because some are wise, others foolish 
some are virtuous, others vicious; some are respected and 
praised, others merit the prison and gallows; and this, also 
is according to the ordinance of nature.” 

Master—“ Then equality is evidently a mere fable of 
modern philosophy, and men are not equal, but in all things 
unequal, according to the ordinances and arrangements of 
nature.” 
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The disciple then goes on to insist that, although men are 
so unequal in stature and force, health and talent, there 
may be an equality of another sort. But the master shows 
that this cannot be; that the social arrangements, laws, 
every thing, must have regard to the inequality into which 
man is born. The disciple then asks if men should not be 
equal before the law. The master shows that the original 
inequality of conditions makes equality before the law im- 
possible ;—that laws must have regard to the wealth or 
poverty, the weakness or strength of men. As an illustra- 
tion, he says that a law which should punish equally the 
throwing of a handful of mud against a street porter and 
against a lord of high degree, would be unjust, because a 
handful of mud in the face of a street porter is a very petty 
matter, but for a lord of high degree, it is an offence of the 
deepest dye. In winding up, the master makes one con- 
cession of much importance, the only one in the whole 
book, which shows that he, too, has unconsciously im- 
bibed something of the modern spirit, for he allows that 
all men should be equal in the courts of justice, but he im- 
mediately takes pains to surround it with so many limita- 
tions that it is clearly, after all, but a sort of tub thrown to 
the whale. 

The fifth chapter is devoted to the rights of man, and 
begins as follows: 

Disciple—“ What are the rights of man?” 

Master—“ You use words erroneously, because man has 
no rights, in the sense used by the liberal philosophers.” 

Disciple—* This is a statement so new and so extraordinary 
that it would arouse the hostility of the whole human race.” 

Master—“ Nevertheless, my statement is true, and the doc- 
trine preached by the philosophers upon the rights of man 
is but one more artifice used by malice to arouse passions 
and overturn the world. Tell me, when man received his 
existence and life, do you suppose that he was consulted 
beforehand as to what the conditions, the reserves, and the 
rights should be with which he would be willing to be born 
and to live upon the earth?” 
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Disciple—“ Certainly not ; man was certainly created from 
nothing by the Almighty, and came into the world with 
such conditions as were imposed upon him by God himself.” 

Upon this basis the master goes on to show that Holy 
Scripture says nothing at all about the rights of man, but 
insists upon his duties ; that nowhere in the sacred writings 
is to be found any thing regarding the right to live, but 
simply the command to every man, “ Thou shalt not kill”; 
that we never find the Almighty saying to the rich, “I give 
to you the right to possess your fields, your houses, your 
beasts”’; but we find the command to every one, “ Thou 
shalt not steal.” So, too, the Almighty has not said to the 
poor, “I give to you the right to live upon the surplus of 
the rich,” but he has said to the rich, “ Give alms to the 
poor.” Finally the master winds up by saying: “ My son, 
let us not deceive ourselves regarding the nature of man, 
but let us be persuaded that we are born with the duty of 
obedience, and not with the authority to command ; let us 
give up the pride of philosophers, and clothe ourselves again 
with the humility of Christians ; let us abandon speculations 
regarding rights, and restrict ourselves to the study of our 
duties,” 

The sixth chapter is entitled “ Sovereignty.” After pre- 
liminary discussion, the disciple asks: “Whence proceeds 
the sovereign power?” 

Master—“ It proceeds necessarily from God.” 

Disciple—“ Is it true that the supreme power resides in 
the people ?” 

Master—“ It is not true; it would be absurd to affirm that 
by the disposition of nature the people can control or mod- 
erate themselves.” 

The argument is developed that a subject cannot be 
a sovereign,—that human beings are subject to law, and 
therefore cannot by any possibility be under their own con- 
trol. The disciple next asks: “ May it not be, as the liberal 
philosophers say, that the sovereignty resides in the people, 
but may be exercised through their representatives?” 

The master shows that this idea is utterly delusive; that 
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the people cannot delegate a power which they have not, 
and that, as he has shown that the sovereign power does 
not reside in the people, it cannot be that the people have 
any power which they can give to deputies. 

The disciple then supposes the case of a country left with- 
out a sovereign, and the people obliged to choose a ruler, 
and asks whether this does not prove that the sovereign 
power resides originally in the people. The master answers 
that the disciple confounds sovereignty with the power of 
choosing a sovereign ; that the two are essentially different ; 
that though circumstances may arise which make it neces- 
sary for the people to select a sovereign, the sovereign does 
not receive his power from the people, because the people 
have from nature and from God only the duty of submis- 
sion, but that the sovereign receives his power from God 
alone ; and then follows a very skilful analogy from the case 
of aship full of passengers and without a captain. The 
master insists that though the passengers have the right 
to choose a captain for the ship in order to save them- 
selves, the moment such captain is chosen the passengers 
have no more rights in the matter, and the captain’s sole 
duty is to direct the ship and his sole responsibility is 
to the Almighty. 

Chapter seven treats of “ The Constitution,” and, in its 
defiance to the ideas brought in by the American and 
French Revolutions, is perhaps the boldest chapter in the 
book. It is clear that in some of his answers to the ques- 
tions of the disciple, the Archbishop was not unmindful of 
the famous perjury of his royal master in swearing to a 
constitution and then openly violating it. The disciple 
asks: ‘‘ Is it necessary that in all States there should be 
fundamental laws or a constitution ?” 

Master—“ It is not necessary, because there are some 
States in which the only government is the arbitrary will of 
the Sovereign.” 

Disciple—“ Whence proceed the fundamental laws of 
States?” 

Master—“ Some come down from antiquity, and, there- 
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fore, have the sanction of time ; others are established by a 
Sovereign, and others, during an absence of royal power, or 
under peculiar circumstances, have been proposed by the 
people, and given sanction by the Sovereign.” 

Disciple—* Can the people establish the fundamental laws 
of the State?” 

Master—“ They cannot, because the constitution and fun- 
damental laws of a State are a limitation of sovereignty, and 
sovereignty cannot receive any bounds or methods except 
from itself; otherwise there would no longer exist that 
supreme power which God has given to society for its own 
safety.” 

Disciple—“ But if the people in the act of choosing the 
Sovereign, have imposed upon him conditions and agree- 
ments, are not these conditions and agreements the consti- 
tution and fundamental law of the State?” 

Master—“ They are so, if the Sovereign shall have sanc- 
tioned them freely ; otherwise they are not so, because the 
people, which was made for submission and not for command, 
cannot impose any law upon that sovereignty which does 
not receive its power from the people, but from God.” 

Disciple—“ Is not a prince who, in assuming the sover- 
eignty of a State, has accepted and sanctioned a constitu- 
tion or fundamental laws of that State, and has promised 
and sworn to observe them, obliged to maintain his promise 
and to observe that constitution and that law?” 

Master—“ He is obliged to observe them, in so far as they 
do not infringe the foundations of sovereignty, and in so far 
as they are not opposed to the universal good of the State.” 

We very soon find in the course of the dialogue, which is 
developed at considerable length, that the Archbishop 
makes a reserve of enormous importance regarding the 
principle laid down in this and the foregoing answers. For 
we find him leading up gradually to the declaration, that 
the only judge upon the question whether the Sovereign is 
freed from regarding his oath, on the ground that he was 
not free when he swore it, or that it injures the foundations 
of sovereignty, or opposes the good of the State, is the 
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Sovereign himself. We shortly find him saying: “ When- 
ever, then, the people shall have proposed an agreement 
that injures the sovereignty, and whenever the prince shall 
have promised to observe it, this agreement is an absurdity, 
this promise is invalid, and the prince is not obliged to 
observe a constitution which is at variance with the decree 
of God, but his duty is to preserve entire and intact the 
supreme power constituted and conferred upon him by the 
Almighty.” He then goes on to contend that the Sover- 
eign is not bound by his oath, if he thinks it best for his 
people that he break it; he reminds the disciple that the 
head of the church has from God the authority to dispense 
man from the obligations of oaths, if there are just reasons ; 
and finally, the very centre of the whole doctrine is reached 
in the following passage. 

Disciple—* Who, then, is to judge when the constitution 
infringes on the rights of the sovereignty or injures the 
people!” 

Master—“ The Sovereign is to judge, because in him 
exists the supreme power established by God in the State, 
for the order and the happiness of the State.” 

The master then goes on to show on various grounds 
that this doctrine is the only one which bears the Divine 
sanction. 

Chapter eight is devoted to the subject of “‘ Government,” 
and begins as follows : 

Disciple—“ What is the best of all governments for a 
State ?”’ 

Master—“ The best government for any State is that un- 
der which it is at the present moment legitimately ruled.” 

Disciple—“ But considering things in the abstract, what is 
the best of all governments ?”’ 

Master—“ Hereditary Monarchy: that is to say, that in 
which the sovereignty resides in the monarch alone, and 
passes from him to his descendants.” 

He then assigns reasons for this, the most important 
being that, despotism for despotism, the people are happier 
to be exposed to the errors and passions of one ruler, than 
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to the errors and passions of many rulers. He takes pains 
to show that hereditary government is better than elective, 
declares that Democracy is a phantasm, and that in 
Democratic States the people, while imagining themselves 
to be in control, are really the subjects of an aristocracy 
more dangerous than any other, because it is founded in 
usurpation and masked by lying and deceit. 

The Archbishop is by no means without thought, and 
deep thought; his chain of reasoning in this and other 
chapters shows that, however gross his reactionary argu- 
ments may be, he has divined the weak side of democratic 
government, and skilfully makes the most of it. 

Chapter nine is devoted to “ Legitimacy,” but though it 
is in some respects the most subtle of the book, it is one of 
the most inconclusive. In view of the fact that the Church 
had sanctioned the usurpation of Napoleon in France 
against the Bourbons, and of other rulers of the Napoleonic 
period against the old ruling houses, nothing was possible 
here save to raise a cloud and escape in it. This the Arch- 
bishop does with much skill. 

But this charge of obscurity cannot be brought against 
the tenth chapter, which is entitled “ Revolution.” Mon- 
signor Apuzzo makes his view as clear as the day and shows 
the courage of his principles. In the midst of it occurs the 
following: 

Disciple—“ When the monarch breaks his promise or vio- 
lates the constitution and the fundamental laws of the 
kingdom, would rebellion and insurrection of the people be 
right?” 

Master—* It would not be right, for I have already shown 
you that by the ordinance of nature a constitution and 
fundamental laws cannot constrain the supreme power of 
the Sovereign,” etc. 

Disciple—“ When the prince loads his subjects with enor- 
mous taxes and wastes the treasures of the State, would not 
the rebellion and insurrection of the people be just?” 

Master—“ It would not be just; the people have not the 
right to judge regarding the needs and expenses of the 
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monarchy, and the Holy Spirit, by the mouth of St. Paul, 
has declared to the people, ‘ Pay tribute,’ but it has not 
declared to the people, ‘Examine the accounts of the 
king.’”’ 

Disciple—* But when the prince uses his subjects cruelly, 
and wastes their health and their blood, would a rebellion 
and insurrection of the people be just?” 

Master—“It would not be just, because the people are 
neither the judge nor the avenger of injuries done to 
private persons, and least of all, of those done by the 
monarch.” 

Chapter eleven is devoted to “ Powers,” the subject espe- 
cially considered being the division of powers in the State. 
The disciple asks: “Are not the modern philosophers 
right when they say that good administration in the State 
demands a division of powers?” 

The master answers at considerable length, by showing 
an analogy between various parts of the human body and 
the head ; the conclusion being that the power of the head 
—that is, that of the monarch—must permeate all parts and 
control them absolutely. The disciple then asks whether 
the judges should not be independent of the arbitrary will 
and passions of the monarch. The answer, in substance, is 
that the person and the conduct of the judges should remain 
in complete dependence upon the Sovereign; that this is 
not only the ordinance of God, but best for society itself. 
Not even Filmer ever went to greater lengths in behalf of 
absolutism. 

Chapter twelve is devoted to the subject of “Opinions,” 
and is in many respects the most amusing in the book. The 
disciple at the outset declares his belief that the liberty of 
opinions should not be denied. To this the master answers 
substantially, that he is not in favor of persecution for 
opinions, but proceeds to draw a most exquisite distinction, 
worthy of one of Moliére’s philosophers, and lays down his 
doctrine as follows: ‘‘As long as opinions remain purely 
and simply opinions, governments, even if they wish to do 
so, cannot prosecute them, because they have no means of 
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knowing them, and you will never find that a man is prose- 
cuted or,punished for any thought whatever, so Jong as it is 
hidden in his own mind; but when the opinions come out 
from this hiding-place of the mind, and manifest themselves 
by words, by writings, and by works, then they are no 
longer thoughts, but they have become deeds, and they 
naturally fall under the power of the authorities.” 

To the disciple’s question as to the source from which 
monarchs derive their right to proceed against dangerous 
and perverse opinions, the master answers that this right 
arises from the duty of the Sovereign to be watchful for the 
good condition of society and for the good morals of his 
people. 

Of course it is easy, from such premises, to deduce the 
righteousness of the most extreme measures ever taken by 
the Neapolitan Bourbons against constitutional principles, 
against the professors in the University of Naples, and 
against any public man who disbelieved in the dogmas 
instilled by Monsignor Apuzzo into the mind of that poor 
little prince, Francis II., who, not long after his accession 
to the throne, attempted to put in practice the doctrines 
his eminent tutor had taught him, and was hurled out of his 
kingdom amid the jeers of an unfeeling world. 

The thirteenth chapter treats of “ Civilization.” The an- 
swer of the master to the first question of his disciple is such 
as to lead to a second question, as follows: “ Then you be- 
lieve that the perfection of civilization is a fallacy and a 
stumbling-block for the human race?’’ Tothis the master 
answers: “I am firmly convinced of it, and hold it as cer- 
tain that the pretext and abuse of the word civilization are 
the most efficacious means used by the liberals to accom- 
plish the overturning of order and the corruption of men.” 

Upon the disciple asking the grounds of this opinion, the 
master goes on to say that good always lies between ex- 
tremes, and then continues as follows: “ The too great 
ignorance of the people is certainly a social injury, but the 
too great instruction of the people is also a social evil, and 
that civilization cannot be considered perfect which is not 
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equally far from the too great ignorance and from the too 
great culture of the people.” ’ 

Disciple—“ Why do you believe that the too great civili- 
zation of the people is contrary to the good condition of 
society ?” 

Master—“ Because a people excessively civilized cannot 
meet all the needs of society, and because where civiliza- 
tion of the people is superabundant, errors, insubordination, 
and corruption among the people superabound also.” 

Disciple—“ Show me how it can be that a people exceed- 
ingly civilized are not able to meet the wants and needs 
of society.” 

Master—“ For a good condition of society it is necessary 
that men be divided into many classes, and that these 
classes be as numerous as may be demanded by social needs, 
and that each individual attend quietly and joyfully to the 
duties peculiar to his own class. Whatever, therefore, tends 
to confound classes,—to render some more numerous at the 
expense of others, and to draw individuals from quiet and 
joyful attention to the duties of their own class,—tends to 
bring in disorder and to disturb a good social condition. 
For the solidity and the ornament of a house we need 
rough bricks for the foundations, polished materials for the 
part which is seen, and cornices and porcelain vases as orna- 
ments for the interior; but if by sculpturing and polishing 
the entire material of a building, it is reduced to cornices 
and ornaments, the edifice constructed of such bits of work 
will be ridiculous and the sport of the winds. So for the 
good condition and tranquillity of society we need, un- 
doubtedly, enlightened and wise men to sit in the public 
councils, in the tribunals, and in the professorial chairs; we 
need physicians and advocates to defend as fully as possible 
life and property ; we need professors of the fine arts for 
the embellishment of social life; and we need a class of 
persons cultivated, educated, and civilized to minister in the © 
superior offices of society, and to soften with their example 
the natural rusticity of the vulgar; but we also need black- 
smiths to make ploughshares and nails, carpenters to saw 
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and split wood, shoemakers to make and cobble shoes, and 
a great number of laborers in the fields to care for the cul- 
tivation and harvesting of the grain; above all, it is neces- 
sary that all this body of people be satisfied with their own 
lot, live content in the heat of the sun, and in the smoke 
of their hovels, without envying the condition of others, 
without seeing in their own condition an injustice of nature 
or of men, and without seeking to escape from the humility 
of their own class, or to climb into the higher grades of 
society. But if a too great pressure toward the higher 
places of civilization shall render the inferior classes discon- 
tented with their own lot, if individuals shall desert in a 
crowd their own classes, in order to enroll themselves in 
classes more elevated, and if, with the perfection of civili- 
zation, it shall happen that the distinction of classes shail 
disappear, and that all men shall be instructed, wise, culti- 
vated, and refined, then society will have no one to take 
these inferior duties, indispensable to natural and civil life, 
and the perfection of civilization will have accomplished 
the overturn and the destruction of society.’’ 

Disciple—“ But will it not be possible to bring it about 
that men shall be contented with being civilized and en- 
lightened, and at the same time be willing to remain in their 
respective conditions without desiring to abandon them?” 

Master—* This would be contrary to nature, and you can- 
not establish society upon a foundation which nature disap- 
proves. If a peasant, destined to feed during the whole 
course of his life upon Indian corn mush and onions, has 
been fed during his childhood and youth upon the most 
delicate food, and if, then, placing under his eyes every day 
these dainties, which he can no longer enjoy, you say to 
him: ‘These are not for you, and you must now content 
yourself philosophically with turnips and radishes,’ this 
peasant would certainly not pass his days in contentment, 
and he would certainly endeavor to return to the food of 
his infancy without respecting the dictates of philosophy. 
So, if the farmers, the artisans, and the servants shall have 
been educated to ease, to the taste for letters, and to the 
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enjoyments of society; if their intellects shall have been 
aroused, and their imaginations enriched with ideas mild 
and gentle; if their modes of living shall have been con- 
formed to this education; and, after all this, you shall say 
to these people: ‘ All these things are nothing for you, and 
you must hereafter resign yourself to living in the gutters 
of society, cobbling shoes and wielding shovels,’ these arti- 
sans and servants will become desperate at the vileness of 
their classes, and will break forth in a crowd in order to 
force themselves into better conditions; envy and struggles 
will arise, the social classes will be confounded, pretexts 
will be abundant, service scarce, and the perfection of 
civilization will have led to misery and the disorder of 
society.” 

After a long continuance of these arguments by the 
master in a similar strain, with here and there various points 
which show him well acquainted with the weak spots in 
democratic armor, the disciple asks: “ Then, according to 
your judgment, for the good of a state, it would be well to 
favor ignorance rather than education ?” 

Master—* I have already said to you that it is necessary to 
follow a middle course. When ignorance and rusticity are 
in excess, so that the classes which ought to be civilized 
and learned are not sufficiently so, then it is necessary to 
promote instruction and culture. On this account the men 
of former days did well in multiplying universities, schools, 
and lyceums. But if, on the other hand, there is too great 
pressure toward civilization and instruction, it is necessary 
to erect some barrier against this, so that civilization shall 
not submerge all morality and society; still, I do not 
intend to inculcate absolute ignorance, so that the men of 
the lower classes shall be mere brutes, but I insist that each 
one ought to have that amount of instruction which is 
suitable to his own class, and nothing more, and he ought 
to have that grade of cultivation which may be useful to 
him, and not that superfluity which can only be injurious. 
The Holy Spirit says, by the mouth of St. Paul, that men 
ought not to be wise overmuch, and that it is necessary to 
content one’s self with a moderate amount of wisdom.” 
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After a little, the master goes on to state just what this 
moderate education required by the Apostle should be, and 
his words are as follows: “ For servants and ploughmen a 
proper moderation consists in knowing the Catechism and 
the Prayers to be said aloud, and nothing more. For other 
classes moderation consists in knowing how to read, write, 
and cast accounts a little, and nothing more. For other 
classes moderation consists in studying that which regards 
the proper profession of each; and for the most cultivated, 
moderation consists in studying and learning as much as 
they can, provided that they do not use the teachings of 
men in opposition to the doctrines of God. This is what is 
meant by the Apostle when he speaks of learning with 
sobriety, and such are the limits within which the diffusion 
of enlightenment ought to be kept.” 

It may be interesting here to bring in a document show- 
ing the practical working out of Monsignor Apuzzo’s theory. 
This document, of which I present a copy, is simply the 
enlargement of an official map, issued by the Italian gov- 
ernment shortly after the unification of Italy. It repre- 
sents, by different shades of color and by figures, the per- 
centage in various parts of the Italian kingdom of those 
who could not read or write, and it is especially interesting 
as showing how the predecessors of Archbishop Apuzzo 
and others in similar positions throughout Italy had carried 
out the principles laid down in the Catechism. 

In this map the darkest shades are in the very districts 
which formerly formed the kingdom of Naples and the two 
Sicilies. Throughout the whole extent of the combined 
kingdom the proportion of persons unable to read is, as will 
be seen, over eighty-five in every hundred, the only excep- 
tion being in the country immediately adjoining Palermo, 
where the number of illiterates is from seventy-five to 
eighty per cent., and immediately in the neighborhood of 
Naples, where it is from seventy to seventy-five per cent. It 
is evident, then, that the theories of Monsignor Apuzzo 
were those in accordance with which that part, and indeed 
all parts, of Italy had been guided and governed for fifteen 
hundred years. A mere look at such a map suggests trains 
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of thought not without practical interest in our own land 
and time. 

The disciple continues : “ It appears to me that your argu- 
ment is just, and that the philosophers should be ashamed 
not to see the force of it. Why, then, are they so obstinate 
in preaching the diffusion of light and of civilization?” 

In his answer the master shows that their main reason is 
the desire to corrupt and overthrow modern society, and 
the disciple then asks: ‘‘ Tell me, do you believe that the 
newly invented savings-banks are the carnal brothers of 
general instruction, and that philosophy is preparing, by 
means of them, to accomplish the diffusion of property and 
goods?” 

Master—*“ Although few suspect it as yet, I am absolutely 
certain of it.” 

In the fourteenth chapter Monsignor Apuzzo begins a 
special work for the salvation of Italy, which shows in 
many respects greater boldness than any thing which pre- 
cedes it. The chapter is entitled “Our Country.” His 
purpose is soon seen to be the rooting out from the Italian 
mind of all ideas of acountry common to all. The disciple 
begins by asking: What is our country ?”’ 

Master—‘ Our country is precisely that ground upon 
which we are born, and upon which we live together with 
other citizens, having in common with them the soil, the 
walls, the institutions, the laws, the public property, and a 
multitude of interests and relations.” 

Disciple—“ The State to which we appertain, is this also 
our country?” 

Master—“ Properly speaking, it is not, because the inhabi- 
tants of the State are virtually all unknown to us. Their 
interests and those of their cities are in great part different 
from ours, and frequently opposed to ours, and we do not 
have, in common with these other inhabitants of the State, 
all those customs and modes of thinking which constitute a 
common country.” 

Disciple—“ And the nation in which we are born and live, 
is this our country?” 
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Master—* The nation in which we are born and live is cer- 
tainly the nation in which the State and the country exist, 
but properly speaking it cannot be our country.” 

Disciple—* Why cannot the nation in which we live be 
called our country?” 

Master—“ Because with these people of the nation, foreign 
to our state, we have neither community of interests, nor of 
institutions, nor of laws, and we are bound to them by next 
to none of those bonds and relations which connect citizens 
of the same country.” 

Disciple—* But have we not in common with them inclina- 
tions, climate, and, above all, language and name?” 

Were there time it would be interesting to give the 
answer to this question in full. 

It is, in substance, that as to inclinations the Italians do 
not differ essentially from French and Germans, and that 
if similar inclinations give fellow-citizenship, then quick- 
tempered men would be fellow-citizens of the quick- 
tempered, and smokers of smokers, throughout the world; 
that as to climate, the man living under the burning sun of 
Sicily is hardly the fellow-citizen of the man roaming the 
North Italian ice-mountains, and that if similar degrees of 
the thermometer indicate a man’s fellow-citizens, then the 
Romans and the Tartars are of the same country; that as 
to similarity of language, the Venetians and Calabrians 
hardly understand each other; and that if similarity of 
names gives fellow-citizenship, and all Italians are fellow- 
citizens because they call themselves Italians, the master 
says to the disciple: ‘‘ Then because your name is Bartholo- 
mew you are the fellow-citizen of all the Bartholomews 
throughout the world.” 

The disciple shortly afterwards asks : “ Do you not believe 
that it would be satisfaction to every nation, and especially 
to Italy, to form a single State and be governed by a single 
monarch 

In answer to this the master takes up the Socratic method 
again and asks: “ Do you believe that it would be a happi- 
ness for a people, if all the individuals were cared for by a 
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single physician?” To which the disciple answers in the 
negative. 

Master—“ Or do you believe that it would be a happiness 
for a people if all the individuals were taught by a single 
preceptor?” The disciple says, “ No.” The master asks: 
“ But perhaps you believe it would be a true happiness for the 
people if all their causes could be examined and judged by 
asingle judge?’’ The disciple answers, “No.” On this the 
master says that the same reasons which lead the disciple to 
answer these questions of his in the negative, lead to the 
conclusion that it is not necessary to the happiness of a 
nation to have one government and one monarch. 

The fifteenth chapter is entitled “Independence.” In 
the first part of it we have some admirable fencing in which 
the master as usual gets decidedly the better of the disciple, 
and finally asks: “ Then tell me in what independence con- 
sists?’’ To this the disciple answers that “ Italian inde- 
pendence consists in this, that Italy shall not depend upon 
a foreign government or prince.” On this the master dis- 
cusses the question, first in its relation to fact, and then 
in regard to right. 

Of corse, as in all histories written by ecclesiastics for the 
benefit of religion, the good Archbishop makes a history of 
Italy to suit his necessities. In spite of the fact that Aus- 
trian bayonets had put the King of Naples on his throne 
and kept him there, he declares that Sicily and the kingdom 
of Naples do not depend upon any foreign Sovereign ; in 
spite of the fact that Pope Pius the Ninth had been restored 
to his domains by a French army, and that his throne was at 
that moment upheld by a large body of French troops in 
Rome, he declares that the Papal government is not depen- 
dent upon any foreign Sovereign. He then goes on to show 
from this, that in three quarters of Italy, Italian indepen- 
dence is already completely established, and that those who 
deny it are, to use his own words, “simpletons who speak 
without knowing what they are talking about, and are look- 
ing around for their hats when their hats are upon their 
heads.” 
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But the disciple calls his attention to the fact that Lom- 
bardy and the Venetian provinces are under the domain of 
a foreign power. Here the Archbishop resorts to confes- 
sion and avoidance,—shows that property in these States 
is secure, that the rights of Austria are “ sacrosanct,” and 
finally asks: “ Do you believe that the monarchs of the 
House of Austria are cannibals, and that they eat for their 
breakfast and supper their Venetian and Lombardy sub- 
jects?” Tothis the disciple answers: “I do not say this, 
but it appears impossible that dependence upon a foreign 
prince should not cause many injuries to the people of a 
nation.” The master declares that this is all sophistical ; he 
shows that Milan is nearer Vienna than Palermo or Naples, 
and winds up by declaring that ‘‘ the independence of Italy 
imagined by philosophy and desired by so many unthinking 
Italians, is neither a right nor necessary to the good condi- 
tion of Italy, but is simply a cabalistic word used by thieves 
and scoundrels to upset Italy, with all the Italians.” He 
then goes on to show that Austria has been a good friend of 
Italy, that its troops guarantee peace and the true liberty of 
the people, defend the rights of a prince and of individuals, 
respect religion and the Church, and leave Italy as soon as 
it is seen that they are no longer needed. 

The sixteenth and last chapter is a summing up of the 
whole in a few pithy sentences. 

It will be seen, even from this hasty summary, that this 
work is of a very different calibre from that famous engine 
of French reaction devised by Father Loriquet. That work 
bore as its title, “The History of France for the Use of 
Youth, with Maps. A. M. D. G. Published at Lyons in 
1820.” Father Loriquet’s effort simply was to efface all 
knowledge of the Napoleonic empire from the French 
mind. He therefore wrote a history of France making 
Louis XVII. the immediate successor of Louis XVI., Louis 
XVIII. the immediate successor of Louis XVII., leaving 
out Napoleon as a ruler, mentioning him as little as possi- 
ble, and always under the name of Bonaparte. This sort of 
ostrich-like wisdom had its natural result. In 1868, when 
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Cardinal de Bonnechose, Archbishop of Rouen, made his 
noted onslaught in the French Senate upon the higher sci- 
entific instruction at Paris, he reproached Prince Jerome 
Napoleon with his opposition to the Church in this matter, 
calling attention to the fact that the Church was the bul- 
wark of the Empire. Upon this the Prince retorted by 
calling to the attention of the Cardinal, and indeed of all 
France, this famous history of Father Loriquet, and the 
argument of Monsignor de Bonnechose was overwhelmed 
in a torrent of ridicule. But while the Catechism of Mon- 
signor Apuzzo was also covered with ridicule, and finally 
suppressed by the reactionary government itself, it is by no 
means to be classed with efforts like those of Pére Loriquet, 
and some other school histories which have been issued in 
modern times in the same interest. It indeed did the cause 
it was intended to promote far more harm than good; but 
it is none the less a work of great acuteness and, at times, of 
much strength, and my only regret is that within the limits 
of a paper of this kind, I cannot follow out his various argu- 
ments at sufficient length to show their nicer qualities, but 
must content myself with giving the main outline of them. 

In any history of the great movement succeeding the 
Revolution throughout Europe, it must be taken into the 
account, like the famous speech of the Emperor of Austria 
to the Laybach professors, in which he told them that they 
were not to educate good scholars, but obedient subjects ; 
and like the dealings of such Northern princes as Nicholas 
of Russia, Frederick William III. of Prussia, and a multi- 
tude of princelings within the borders of the old German 
Empire, who sought to erect final barriers against the new 
current of thought which was surging in upon all parts 
of the Continent. 

It is to be hoped that from the midst of those students 
now beginning to show their ardor in historical studies, 
there will come some who will take the masses of material 
recently opened and give to the world a large and thorough 
history of the counter revolutionary reaction. 
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